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*American Ginseng Culture. 


M. G KAINS. 





Ginseng may be found growing wild as 
far west as the first tier of states west of 
the Mississippi, and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In the warm 
south, it confines itself to the moun- 
tains and other high ground where 
the temperature is relatively low; 
in the north, it descends to the low 
lands. It delights in the rich, moist, 
but well-drained soil from which 
our oak, maple, beech and bass- 
wood forests spring, but not in the 
wet and muddy soils that support 
the tamarack and the cedar, For- 
est soils in which there is a wealth 
of leaf mold, and that are fairly 
light in texture, are most favor- 
able to the growth of this plant. 
It is almost never found in open 
ground and soon perishes in clear- 
ings, but thrives in the half shade 
afforded by hardwood forests where 
the undergrowth is scant. 

The plant reproduces itself nat- 
urally by seed only. When culti- 
vated, and occasionally even in the 
forest, plants may be found that 
bear from two to four stem roots, 
like the one shown in the illustra- 
tion, which spring from near the 
base of the rootstock at the crown. These, 
if carefully removed, may be made to pro- 
duce as good roots as if grown direct from 
seed. 

The easiest way to commence ginseng 
cultivation is to collect plants in the neigh- 
borhood and to transplant them. Dig them 
either early in the spring, just as the new 
growth begins to appear, or in the autumn, 
when the tops are dying or have died down. 

Ginseng will succeed over a wide range of 
territory. It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this that it can be grown any- 
where im this territory. Efforts to grow 
it in the low lands of the southern states 
are almost sure to meet with failure, oz 
when failure be prevented it will be at the 
cost of so much effort that there will be no 
profit or pleasure in it. The plant de- 
mands a cool climate, such as is found in 
the northern states and in the high lands 
of both the north and the south. In such 
places it will grow as easily in cultivated 
areas as im the forest, provided the prop- 
er conditions be furnished. 

When collecting roots, be sure to also 
collect all seed. Either sow it at once in 
a previously prepared bed, or store it. Each 
method has advantages and disadvantages. 
The only advantage in planting at once 
is that the seed is permanently disposed 
of. The disadvantages are that since eigh- 
teem months must elapse before the seed 
can be made to sprout, there is much risk 
that the seed bed may become dry, and 
the seed thus be rendered worthless; the 
seed bed must also be attended to, mulched, 
shaded, weeded, and protected from chick- 
ens, mice and other nuisances. Then there 
is much more anxiety when the seed is 
thus handled than when it is stored. If, 
however, it be stored, the danger of dry- 
ing can be reduced to a minimum, and 
the trouble in connection with the bed be 
all avoided. 

Having choseri the location for the bed, 
the next question, or rather the one that 
must be considered at the same time as the 
location question, is the choice of soil. 
A moist, mellow, deep loam, rich in decay- 
ing vegetable matter, free from obstruc- 
tions, naturally well drained and preferably 
facing the north, is best. Such a soil, insuch 
a situation, will be almost sure to be ca- 
pable of retaining moisture and of giving 
good return at digging time. 

[To Be Continued.] 





*From advance sheets of Ginseng, [ts cul- 
tivation, harvesting, marketing and market 
value, with a short account of its history 
and botany: to be published soon by Or- 


ange Judd Co: 


Cover for Berry Wagon. 


L, A. CARPENTER, WISCONSIN, 





In handling berries it is important to 
keep them from*the heat of the sun, and we 





DIVISIBLE GINSENG ROOT. 


found it difficult to get our fruit to mar- 
ket in good condition in an open wagon, 
and so last winter decided to build a cover. 
The accompanying illustration represents 
the plan which we adopted and we have 
found it so convenient and beneficial that 
we would not be without it for many times 
the original cost, which was about $7. 

It has five 1% by %-in bows which set 
into staples made of strap iron bolted to 
the sides of the box. A 2-in rave is put on 
the outside with the lower edge just below 
the top of the box so as to carry the water 
over. From this rave the sides and front 
are boarded up 2 ft with %-in matched 
sheathing, on top of which is another 2-in 
rave %-in thick. The sides are covered 
with canvas the remainder of the way up. 

The seat is set back in the center, leaving 
room for one row of crates in front, which 
makes them handy to get at and evens up 
the load. To support the seat an inch board 
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OUTLINE OF BEERY WAGON. 


is bolted to the inside of the bow with the 
lower edge resting on the top of the box. 
The seat is 12 in wide and is fastened with 
hinges at one end, so that it can be turned 
up out of the way when loading or unload- 
ing. The top is covered with %-in matched 
sheathing the same as the sides. The top 
is well painted and then covered with can- 
vas. The canvas on both sides and top 
was first sized with hot glue to fill up the 
cloth and then painted with white lead and 
oil with a very little lampblack to give it 
a drab color. This makes the canvas water- 
tight and keeps it from shrinking. In this 
wagon we can carry 50 crates and have 
them where we can easily get at them. 
When we wish to use the wagon without 
the top it can be set off out of the way. 





Small Fruit Tests—The work during 1898 
of the N Y exper sta at Geneva along these 
lines is outlined in Bulletin 147, Of straw- 
berries, the best varieties, on the heavy clay 
Ioam of the station plats, were Earliest 
and Stahelin for early fruit; Anlo, Omega 
and Sample for mid season; and Rural 
Gem, Oswego Queen and Michigan for late 
berries. -Palmer and Pioneer were the best 





NEW AND OLD MONEY CROPS 





early blackcap raspberries; Mohler and 
Older, best of those next im season; and Hil. 
born, Black Diamond and Mills, superior 
for late yields. As indicated by station 
tests the best succession of red raspberries 
would be given by Cline, Pomon3, Mariboro, 
Loudon, Royal Church, Kenyon and Talbo:, 
The blackberries of best quality have been 
Minnewaski, New Rochelle and Dorchester, 
but they lack in hardiness, while Ancient 
Briton and Agawam are hardy and produc- 
tive, but not of the best quality. Other 
varieties worthy of mention are Snyder, 
Success, Mesereau and Early King. 





Keeping Up Fertility of Pea Land—It 
is a mistake to comtinually crop land with 
peas, unless some method is adopted to re- 
store the elements whieh are removed. I 
suggest sowing a cheap pea after the crop 
for the cannery has been taken off, and 
plowing under the second crop in the fall. 
EMr Hatch, Door Co, Wis. 





Cultivating Sugar Beets five times gave 
practically the same result as seven culti- 
vations in New York. Cultivating weekly 
from June 1 to Sept 5 showed no appre- 
eiable gain over cultivation every two 


weeks during the same -period. 





Asparagus Canners on Long Island are 
reported contracting with farmers at l4c 
per bch for best stock and 6c for seconds, 
a price above the average. A large in- 
crease is noted in the demand for canned 
asparagus, compared with a few years ago. 
While much of the “pack’’ comes from Long 
Island, the Pacific coast and the southern 
states have also established canneries. 





Harvesters for the Old World—A N Y 
manufacturer of harvesting machines ex- 
ported during one week in early April, $25,- 
000 worth of machinery to southern Rus- 
sia, an $18,000 order to Hungary, a $10,000 
lot to Denmark and a $12,000 lot for Algeria, 








may need new rings, 
mew spokes er new 
tires, These repairs 
have to be made ever 

little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expense for all time 
by buying @& set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any beig®s, and tc ait 


any wagon. They can’t rot, kesand 
need no tire c setting —last Indeanit oe There 
is only one thing better, and that is 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices. Send forit. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 
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AND D DRAINING 


BY TMANLEY [iLEs. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles an@ practice 
of Sareea’. giving the results of extended experience 1D 
laying the drains. The directions for the ‘the out’ and 
the construction of 5 4 draius will ——_ * the farmer i“ 

avoid the ¢rrors of eet etiow and the 
appointment that mast necessarily follow. The mannal 
for practical farmers wilt also be found convenient for 
re e in regard to many questious that may arise in 
erop aside from the speciat subjects of drainage 
— which it treats Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.00 


ree of Aya and many other publications. 
OnaNG GES SUDDC 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorke 











American Agriculturist. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 63 


Corn Acreage Large, but Poor Start. 





The acreage in corn this year represents 
one of those forced changes with which na- 
ture occasionally overrules the plans of 
producers. It was evidently the settled in- 
tention.,of the farmers of the corn belt to 
further curtail the acreage of their great 
crop this year and with this in view a large 
acreage of corn land was last fall sown to 
wheat and grass with the idea of getting a 
wheat crop while the grass was catching. 
Tbis intention was largely responsible for 
the heavy wheat acreage, wheat being 
merely an incident in the transition to grass 
from corn. The severe winter not only 
destroyed this enlarged wheat breadth, 
killing out grass with it, but so badly win- 
ter killed old meadows and clover fields 
that when it came time to plant spring 
creps it was necessary to make use of a 
far larger area than was originally inténd- 
ed. Practically this area must be given to 
oats or corn, or else left idle to grow up 
in weeds, and as the season for oats seeding 
was not wholly favorable, the extent of the 
corn acreage of the year really depends 
only on the question of how much can be 
plowed before it is too late for planting. 

June 1 is too early to report definitely 
upon corn acreage in any year, and es- 
pecially is it so this year, when plows will 
be running until the latest possible date 
at which planting can reasonably be ex- 
pected to make acrop. Preliminary reports 
from our correspondents at this time in- 
dicate that the acreage of the corn crop 
this year will largely exceed the highest 
record heretofore made, and should the next 
few weeks be even moderately favorable 
for plowing it will certainly pass the 84,- 
000,000 acres mark. With the single excep- 
tion of Ohio every corn state of importance 


For Week Ending June 10, 1899 


reports to American Agriculturist a decided 
increase over last year’s area, 

Up to the present time the season has 
been decidedly unfavorable both for 
work of preparation and for the growth of 
siich fields as have been planted. The 
spring has been wet and cool, conditions 
which militate both against planting ani 
growth, and while perhaps a larger per- 
centage is in the ground than was the case 
a year ago at this time, yet the condition of 
that which is planted is materially lower 
than last year. On June 1 not enough of 
the crop had appeared above the ground, 
except in the southern part of the belt, to 
justify a definite report on condition, but 
the returns from those sections in which 
the earlier planting was done indicate that 
the promise in the way of stand and general 
appearance is not good. 

Unusual complaint is made from all the 
states of the central valleys of the quality 
of seed corn available, resulting in very 
peor stands, necessitating replanting to an 
extent that justifies apprehension of serious 
impairment of crop possibilities from this 
cause alone, Cold, wet weather has rottei 
the seed, cut worms are unusually active, 
and in the southern part of the belt weeds 
ere getting a start that will interfere later 
with the proper cultivation. West of the 
Missouri river there is less complaint from 
any of these causes, but even here the crop 
is meeting with early drawbacks in the 
way of rain locally and cold nights suf- 
ficient to make the first report of condi- 
tion’rather low. Mere lateness of planting 
does not in itself necessarily permanently 
impair the prospect, as a few weeks of 
forcing weather will easily repair all this, 
but the uneven growth and the poor stand 
so universally reported are factors that will 
cut a figure in final production. 
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No. 23 


Further Decline in Wheat Conditions. 


In spite of the fact that the month of 
May brought weather conditions that were 
almost ideally perfect for the growth and 
development of the winter wheat plant the 
prospect for the crop is poorer than it was 
a month ago. Consolidated returns from our 
ccerrespondents in every wheat-growing 
cuunty show an average condition of win- 
ter wheat June 1 of 70.8 against 72.6 May 1. 
A comparison of state averages shows that 
there has been a serious decline in the 
great wheat states of the Ohio valley, a 
moderate decline west of the Mississippi 
river, and no recovery from the previous 
low condition in any state of importance 
in the country. Even on the Pacific coast 
there has been an important loss of pros- 
pect. 

The reason for this decline in the face 
of favorable conditions for growth lies in 
the permanent injury which the plant suf- 
fered during the severe weather of the win- 
ter, an injury which was pointed out by 
American Agriculturist months ago when 
other authorities were still insistent that 
a full wheat crop was in prospect. The 
only actually unfavorable feature which the 
month developed was the serious presence 
of the Hessian fly in the Ohio valley, and 
ithe damage from this cause was an in- 
cident to, rather than a factor in pour vital- 
ity of the crop. The presence of the fly in 
unusual numbers and the certainty of seri- 
ous damage from it was pointed out in the 
wheat report of this paper last Decem- 
ber at a time when the current opinion was 
that the wheat crop never promised bet- 
ter. 

It may not be amiss to also svggest that 
so long ago as March 11 it was pointed out 


[To Page 728.] 





















DIFFERENT 





“VARIETIES” 


OF GERMAN MILLET 
It will be seen that thev are practically all alike, under whatever name they were sold.—See Page 726, 
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Early Lambs for City Markets. 
FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE ON RAISING SPRING LAMBS 
FOR EARLY MARKETS—BY IRA L. CROSS, NEW 
YORK. 





The secret of success in raising early 
lambs is in being able to put upon the mar- 
ket a fat lamb of compact form, which at 
the age of six to eight weeks will weigh 
alive from 44 to 50 lbs, and that will be 
ready to sell during the months of Jan, 
Feb and the first half of March. Some 
years they may be shipped with profit as 
late as April 10, if the weather remains 
sufficiently cold. Do not go into the busi- 
ness unless you like the care of sheep, and 
are willing to pay the price of success. Be 
sparing of neither time, trouble nor money 
that you may have for sale the very best 
and fattest lamb possible in the shortest 
time. To do this avoid all long-legged, 
lanky sheep either as dams or sires. 

So far as my experience goes, there is 
no better cross for ewes to breed from 
than the first or second cross of the Me- 
rino ewe with the best thoroughbred 
Shropshire buck you can get. That fur- 
nishes a low-down, compact sheep that is 
very hardy, a rich milker, and will shear 
a good fleece. Having secured such a flock 
of ewes in thrifty condition and on good 
pasture, put with them a Shropshire buck 
about the last week of June. You cannot al- 
ways govern the time of the ewes dropping 
their lambs, as you can if ewes are bred in 
cool weather. Keep the buck in a cool shed 
during the day, with all the good clover 
hay and oats he will eat, and let him run 
with the flock at night and during the cool 
-f the morning. 

Do not attempt to raise early lambs unless 
you have a suitable place in which to 
winter your flock. I mean by that a good 
basement barn or a good shed end of the 
barn, which can be closed up so tightly 
that snow cannot sift in or cold drafts 
reach the lambs. Abundant ventilation 
must be provided above the flock by means 
of sliding windows. If it is a shed end of 
a barn have a floor above and stow the 
fodder there so that it can be dropped down 
into a box to be distributed from the feed 
racks. Visit your flock very often during the 
day; also at night, if necessary, during 
lambing time. Be sure the milk is started 
and the lamb fed before he is more than 
an hour or two old. 

A ration of roots is good, but not a neces- 
sity. Living as I do in western N Y, in a 
great bean-growing section, my coarse feed 


is almost exclusively bean fodder. Good 
clover hay is all right, but 1 
prefer bean fodder twice a day, 


and a feed of good clover hay once, 
giving all the sheep will eat up clean. 
Commence giving the ewes a small ration of 
grain three or four weeks before any lambs 
arrive. This may consist of clear bran, if 
the flock is in good flesh. If not, bran and 
corn meal 1 pint per head once daily, 
mixed equal parts by weight. As the ewes 
drop their lambs separate them from the 
remainder of the flock. Increase their feed 
till at the end of a week or 10 days they 
may have a full feed of the above mix- 
ture. I have fed with equally good results 
a mixture by weight of equal parts bran, 
whole oats and gluten meal. Give 1 Ib to 
a sheep three times a day. Watch the 
flock at feeding time and do not overfeed. 
Use judgment.- If twice a day seems to be 
enough let that be the practice, and let 
the feed be given at9a mand4pm. If 
fed three times a day feed earlier and later 
and at noon. 

As soon as any of the lambs are two 
weeks old, provide a place where the lambs 
may slip through by themselves and have 
access to a trough that always has feed in 
it of the same kind that the ewes are eat- 
ing. Never let the trough get empty, else 
when it has been long empty and you fill 
it again they will overeat and make mis- 
chief, as it does not take much to’ check 
the growth of a lamb. Have the trough 
fastened to the side of the shed, and high 
enough so they may eat with their heads on 





line with their body. Six inches above the 
trough fasten a board broad enough to 
more than cover the trough, so as to ef- 
fectually prevent all litters from dropping 
into the feed and prevent their getting their 
feet into the trough. You will find it a great 
advantage in teaching the lambs to eat this 
early, if you mix a little granulated sugar 
with their feed. They will eat much more 
of it and you cannot too quickly get a lamb 
too large or too fat. Keep salt in a box 
constantly before the sheep, and see that 
it is clean. Also keep plenty of good, clean 
water before the sheep; rinse the tub often 
so that it may always be clean and sweet. 

As you sell or ship out lambs, put the 
mothers by themselves and take all grain 
away. You will usually have one, two or 
more of twin lambs that have not been 
getting milk enough and have learned to 
steal, so that they wili be ready to draw 
out all milk from such ewes, as you may 
hold them. That will save the trouble of 
milking them out, as would have to be 
done if the lambs did not do it. Or you 
may put some good mother with one of 
such lambs in a small pen. After holding 
her for a week or 10 days she may adopt 
the lamb and she may not. If my plan is 
followed it will enable the farmer with few 
acres to carry with profit just double the 
number of sheep that he could under the 
old practice of raising March lambs which 
are turned onto summer pasture and allow- 
ed to run till they will weigh from 75 to 90 
lbs each. I also practice shearing in the 
latter part of March. The wool will have a 
good start before it is time to turn them 
out of the barn to pasture. 





Importance of Corn Fodder and Ensilage. 


JOSEPH YUILL, ONTARIO. 





These feeds are the most important fac- 
tors on the dairy farm. Every dairyman 
must secure a2 ration that will produce 
milk cheaply, and experience has taught 
him that corn about fills the bill. The great 
question is how to preserve it in the best 
way. After 12 years of experience with 
a silo I have no hesitation in saying that 
by no other method can corn be preserved 
so as to give as good results. The kind for 
the individual farmer to grow is the va- 
riety that will mature a fairly good-sized 
ear and an abundance of leafage. 

In preparing the ground for ensilage crops 
plow deeply in autumn. Spread manure on 
this plowed ground in winter af the rate of 
20 loads per acre. Go over the land in spring 
with a disk or spring-tooth harrow, and as 
soon as the danger from frost is over, culti- 
vate thoroughly with an ordinary cultivator, 
then roll. Plant in rows 3% ft apart, 
growing three stalks in each hill, if pos- 
sible. Harrow the field twice before the 
corn comes through and twice after it is 
up. I would not advise harrowing after 
the corn is 8 in high. After that use an or- 
dinary cultivator. While the corn is grow- 
ing I build the silo. The kind of a silo will 
depend a great deal on circumstances. If 
I had the material at hand to build it of 
concrete I would do so. If you prefer a 
wooden silo, a round one is best. In any 
case it should be 30 ft high. The size 
will depend upon the number of cattle to 
be kept. Silage from fairly well-matured 
corn makes a good milk-producing ration 
and about 40 Ibs per animal is the average 
daily feed. Young cattle require less, and 
beef animals usually require more. 

In my own case I like to feed a ration 
of one-third marsh hay, one-third sheaf 
oats which have been cut a little green, and 
one-third clover hay which has been run 
through the cutting machine. For green 
feed I like peas, oats and barley, using for 
seed a mixture in the Lroportion of 4 bu of 
oats, 2 bu of barley and 1 of peas. Cows new- 
ly in milk or heavy milkers are given what 
they require of this feed for best results. 
I feed ensilage to horses, cows and calves. 
Last summer I built a stone silo 20x24 it 
and 30 ft high, plastering it on the inside 
with Portland cement, Studs were ar- 
ranged on the outside and the silo covered 





BARN, PASTURE AND FEED LOT 


with shiplap. The air space between the 
shiplap and the stone is a great aid in 
keeping out frost. This silo holds 150 tons 
and has been very satisfactory. 





Frostproof Pen for Brood Sows. 
G. F. LEWIS, WISCONSIN, 





Thousands of farmers are using the port- 
able pigpen shown in _ illustration. The 
objection to it in cold weather is that 
the cold wind striking the outside of pen 
condenses the warm air and steam on the 
inside, producing frost and ice. To remedy 
this I first board up in the usual way, cover 
with good quality building paper, nail on 
cleats crosswise, cover with boards 1 ft 
wide and batten. A 2-in air space between 
the outer and inner wall is thus secured, 
The ends should be fixed up the same way, 
Now you have an almost air-tight pen and 
a sow would not live in it long. For ven- 
tilation, bore a 2-in hole through the outer 
wall near the bottom of pen on the end. 
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PORTABLE DOUBLE-WALLED HOG HOUSE. 


Bore a corresponding hole on the inside 
near the top. Reverse the position of these 
holes on opposite end. Have a double win- 
dow in one end high up out of the.reach of 
the sow. The door in the other end should 
also be double. Place a guard for little 
Pigs across back end and a trough near 
front end. If the weather is very cold, 
hitch a team to pen and draw in onto barn 
floor. Pigs can then be raised in coldest 
weather. 





Spraying With Kerosene for Barn Flies 
—Not any too soon has our attention been 
called to the destruction of barn flies. Mr 
Howard, the U S entomologist, has com- 
pleted a series of very thorough experi- 
ments to determine how to put an end to 
these animal tormenters. The result is we 
are told that a frequent spraying of the 
stables and manure piles with kerosene 
will destroy flies, larvae and eggs. The 
process must be frequently repeated, and it 
is well to use kerosene emulsion. This 
emulsion is so important about a farmyard 
and orchard that no one should be without 
it. It can be prepared in small kegs and 
kept for a whole year. It is of use not 
only on our trees, but our rose bushes, and 
is both an insecticide and fungicide. Those 
who have proper sympathy for their ani- 
mals or care even for their own comfort 
will take this hint of Mr Howard’s and 
use kerosene as he has suggested. A com- 
mon force pump will thoroughly syringe 
your stables. Carry a hose from a barrel 
or carry the emulsion in pails. When pure 
kerosene is used, it can be applied, in lack 
of other machinery, with a common sprink- 
ling pail—[E. P. Powell, New York. 


Soft Coal for Hogs—Hogs must have 
some sort of condiment. Where’ charcoal 
cannot be had, ordinary bituminous coal 
answers very well and hogs eat large quan- 
tities of it. The ordinary coal slack which 
is too fine for use can be obtained from the 
mines, if they are close at hand, for noth- 
ing. 


Communicable Diseases are due to the 
introduction of infected stock and exposure 
of animals to diseased stock of neighbors, 
infected drinking water and such miscel- 
laneous agencies as men, dogs, birds, in- 
sects, etc. Proper isolation and the use of 
water from deep wells, runs or pastures of 
sufficient size and disinfection of pens, all 
contribute to the control of animal mala- 
dies- 








The Roots of Strawberries are contained 
jin a very small space. Horizontally they 
extend scarcely beyond the ends of the 
leaves, while very few roots reach a depth 
of two feet. 


The Outlook for Cranberries, taking the 
leading sections . ;.a whole, is fairly prom- 
ising. In New Jersey and eastern 
Mass, where most of the crop is 
grown, fruit from these sections coming to 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES 


will be given in our columns next week, 
present advices indicating some damage to 
the vines and some appearance of insects, 
particularly on Cape Cod, and a few locali- 
ties in N J. 


Cherry Wine—E. H. G.: In a small 
way wine may be made from cher- 
ries, when quite ripe, by pressing the 
pulp through a hair sieve. Then to every 
gallon of juice add two pounds of granulat- 
ed sugar, stir ali together and put into a 
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hole open until fermentation has ceased, 
then rack off the contents into a perfectly 
clean cask, and bung up. After three tuo 
six months the wine is ready for use and 
may be bottled. 


Raspberry Roots grown by Prof FE. 8. 
Goff of Wis exper sta extended horizontally 
a distance of 4 ft from the main stem and 
vertically frequently more than 5 ft. The 
main roots, however, are quite near the 
surface, which points to the desirability of 


the west in large quantities, the outlook is 


fairly good, but not brilliant. More details giving this crop shallow cultivation. 


cask, filling it completely. Leave the bung- 
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«Great families of yesterday we show, 
And lords, 
Whose parents were the Lord knows who.” 


¥ > 


Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
Society Story 


In two parts. Old New York of one hundred years ago, and the 
social life of that day; a story of the ancestors of well-known New 
York people of to-day. Part II is entirely distinct as a story, but has 
to do with the descendants of the same people who figure in Part I. 
The descendant of the carpenter of one hundred years ago is a great 
financier of to-day, while the descendants of the aristocracy of one 


hundred years ago are now poor, but proud; and the love affairs of 
the young people of to-day are very much like those of their ances- 
tors, but for the family positions being reversed. 

You should read 


THE CIRCLE OF A CENTURY 


Begins in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 1 728 by Benj-Franklin 
(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated June 10, 1899. 
WEA SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER: week, for one year only on receipt One Dollar 
u 


The regular price is $2.50, and it will be maintained after September 1, when this introductory offer will 
be withdrawn. This dollar offer is to quickly introduce a $2.50 weekly magazine. After you ¢ 

its superiority you will buy or subscribe through your newsman at the regular price. There will be a0 
reduction after September 1. 


TRY IT ONE YEAR FOR A DOLLAR 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Millets and Forage Crops. 


There is much confusion among farmers 
as to the various kinds of millet, The illus- 
trations and accompanying notes herewith 
from the South Dakota exper sta (Chilcoot 
and Saunders) make plain these differences. 
As a matter of fact, there are only three 
distinct varieties of the millet in general 
use—common, Hungarian and German, 
which are here named in order of size. Com- 
mon millet seems to be the hardiest and 
will do best under ordinary or unfavorable 
conditions, but Hungarian is preferred by 
many farmers as making the better hay. 
German millet is very large and coarse, Dut 
when cut quite early and properly cured or 


siloed, it makes good fodder. Each of these 





FARM AND FIELD 


replies indicate that the practice is not 
very general, but in some cases it is very 
satisfactory. 

A correspondent at Fort Scott, Kan, states 
that they baled hay when it was in the 
same stage of curing as if it were to be 
stacked... “If hay will sweat in the stack 
where there are many tons, it will sweat 
in the bale. We have tried it and found it 
a success. To keep it from heating hay 
should be baled, set on edge and it will cure 
out nicely. Three years ago we baled three 
carloads for an experiment and at one time 
we thought the hay was hot, as it smelled, 
but when spring came and we loaded it out 
we found it as sweet as could be. - Hay is 
often shipped before it sweats. We be- 
lieve this would be all right if at the other 











BS SFA 


All grown at the South Dakota experiment station. 
Dakota seed and rather gave the best satisfaction of all. 
bought under various names, was no better. 


three forage plants is sold wiuder a va- 
riety of special names, but it would be quite 
as well for the trade and perhaps better 
for farmers if such names were dropped 
and the three standard terms here used 
were employed. 

The millets are annual grasses that grow 
very rapidly under good conditions. To 
make this rapid growth, they need suf- 
ficient moisture, a well-prepared seed bed 
and a porous soil beneath, through which 
the roots can rapidly make their way, and 
sufficient available plant food in the soil to 
give the crop all it needs to make its quick 
growth, Where any of these essentials are 
lacking, and especially if the season is also 
cool or cold, the crop will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. But with a properly pre- 
pared soil of sufficient fertility and with 
rain or irrigation, together with warmthand 
sunshine, the millets sown in June or even 
up to early July will make an astonishing 
growth before frost, throughout the larger 
part of the United States. 

On light soils, where the grass crop is 
early and thin, we frequently cut it early, 
plow under the sod, broadcast from 200 to 
500 lbs of phosphate or some quick acting 
fertilizer per acre and sow millet or Hun- 
garian (our preference is rather for the lat- 
ter), and almost invariably make from one 
to two tons of fine hay per acre before frost, 
sometimes getting nearly three tons if 
everything is favorable. Much attention is 
paid to thoroughly harrowing and work- 
ing the soil, after turning under the sod. 
The field can be cut in time for fall seeding 
of grain or grass. The seed can be obtained 
from any seedsman. The amount of seed 
sown per acre varies for common mil- 
let from 2 to 4 pecks, Hungarian 2 to 3 pecks 
and German millet 1% to 2 pecks. 


Baling Hay from the Windrow. 


Considerable interest has been manifested 
in baling hay direct from the windrow, 
thus avoiding expense and labor in stack- 
ing or hauling to barns. Just to what ex- 


tent this method is practiced is of interest 
and to determine this, inquiries were sent 
to leading farmers and hay dealers through- 
out the middle west and the west. 


Their 

















COMMON MILLE FROM DIFFERENT SEEDSMEN 


No 4 was from home-grown 
At least, the other seed, 


end they were to take it out and place 
where it could cool off. If timothy hay be 
shocked up two or three days we think it 
will be perfectly Cured so that it will be 
safe to bale provided it is stored in a cool 
place. It depends of course on the con- 
dition of the weather. Prairie hay is quite 
different, as it will cure rapidly and will 
often be ready for baling in three or four 
hours, if the sun is hot.” : 

Another correspondent in Neb says, “In 
this dry climate and with prairie hay, bal- 
ing from the windrow is a very simple 
thing. It is cut and allowed to cure about 
half, when it is raked into the windrow, and 
allowed to thoroughly dry out, then the 
baler is taken to the field and the hay baled. 





This is not done here with tame grasses to 
any extent. The hay thus baled has given 
splendid satisfaction.” 

A southern Ill hay producer sdys, “The 
grass to be baled from the windrow is al- 
lowed to become well matured before cut- 
ting. After it is cut it is dried thoroughly. 
Some haul to the baler with big hay rakes, 
while others load it upon wagons, then 
shock what remains at night, so that they 
can bale early next morning. Both tim- 
othy and clover are baled, but the scarcity 
of baling machines operates against the 
rrocess. The hay keeps fresh and green if 
well cured, and I predict an increase of the 
practice.” 

A Garnett (Kan) correspondent says, 
“Quite a large amount of prairie hay is 
cut one day and raked into windrows the 
next, usually baled soon after.’’ Another 
Kan haymaker states that the hay in his 
section is “principally buffalo and grama 
grasses with some blue-stem mixed. Cut- 
ting begins about Aug 15 and continues 
until the season of rainy weather, which 
is sometimes not until early in Jan. The 
buffalo and grama grasses make excellent 
hay and grazing all winter if the season 
is not too wet. After cutting, the hay is 
usually gathered inte windrows and no eur- 
ing is necessary if the weather remains dry. 


Early in the season the hay is baled 
direct from the field. If the baler 
cannot be secured at that season it 


is stacked until winter, then baled and 
hauled to market or to where cattle are 
being fed. Very little hay is shipped out 
of the county, the greater part of it being 
fed to stock along with kaffir corn and 
other forage crops. Winters are generally 
mild here, and little grain is necessary.” 
Black Marsh Soils are usually considered 
so rich that fertilizers are not necessary. 
Experiments show that they respond very 
well to applications of farmyard manure 
and often to coarse litter, if well worked in, 
but commercial fertilizers other than an ap- 
plication of potash have but little influence. 








Kerosene for Killing Mosquito Larvae— 
To be very effective the kerosene must 
cover the surface of the water where these 
pests develop to a perceptible depth. A 
mere film will not answer. The cost of this 
method will be prohibitive, except in thick- 
ly settled communities and on small bodies 
of water. 





Sweet Clover in the east has been made 
to produce large crops and is recommended 
for green manuring rather than for fodder. 
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HUNGARIAN GRASS UNDER DIFFERENT NAMES 


These all proved to be practically the same thing—just good, 
with no special merit of one name over another, except that No 6, 


plain Hungarian, 
“New Siberian,’ 


seems to-:combine some of the best features of both Hungarian and Golden Wonder 


and is the most promising variety yet tested. 
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SEED HEADS OF THE DIFFERENT MILLETS 


1—Common millet (Setaria Italica), an annual grass 2% to 3 ft high. 
millet, a larger variety, 3 to 4% ft high, heavier s. 
yard grass or cockspur grass (Panicum crus-galli), 
cultivated variety of one of the worst weeds, 
4—Golden Wonder millet, another variety of Setaria Italica, larger than No 
1, not so reliable for forage, but a heavy yielder of white seeds. 


dangerous. 


2—Hungarian 

lk, heads darker in color. 3—Barn- 
a coarse annual 3% to 6 ft high, a 
of questionable value if not positively 


5—Broom corn mil- 


let (Panicum milliaceum), belongs to same botanical family as No 3, not so sure a crop- 


per as common or Hungarian. 


6—German millet, a variety of Setaria Italica, 


larger 


and coarser than common or Hungarian, makes an enormous growth under favorable 
conditions, but it is not so early or so drouth-resistant as No 1 or 2. 


Taints in [lilk. 


L. F. ABBOTT, MAINE. 





Education is still needed among farmers 
‘to tone up their ideas in methods of pro- 
ducing pure milk. The thought with many 
people is that milk is contaminated only by 
the introduction of foreign bodies directly 
into the milk. It is true this is a proli- 
fic source of bad-flavored butter and cheese 
but nvt the only one. It does not occur to 
these farmers that taints may be introduc- 
ed to these products through the organism 
of the cow by her breathing an impure and 
tainted atmosphere. Well authenticated in- 
stances are on record where cows at pas- 
ture, breathing air polluted by carrion, car- 
ried the taint to their milk and seriously 
affected the whole product of the factories 
to which the milk w.. sent. 

The modern barn with close tie-up and 
cellar used as a depository for the accumu- 
lation of manure through the winter is 
more than suggestive of tainted milk when 
cows are confined in such quarters. The 
old, lax notions of allowing cows to stand 
and lie down in their ordure six months of 
the year, accepting the conditions of filth- 
iness the cows take on in consequence as a 
matter of course, are not yet all obsolete. 
And yet these farmers. think they are tar- 
gets for persecution if the factory manage- 
ment insists upon a reform in their practice 








on penalty of exclusion from the factory. 
A Handy Cattle Trough. 
Cc. W. 8. 
It is often desirable to move ~-cattle 


troughs from one place to another, hence 
they should be light and _ strong. Most 
troughs in our western feed lots are too 
heavy and cumbersome to be easily hand- 
led in moving or loading:them on a wagon, 
A trough made as described below will, be 
very strong and light enough to be handled 
by two men. 

Make two supports or ben¢thes, the up- 
right posts to be 3 by 3 in, 2% ft high and 
the crossboards or cleats to be 1 by 8 3% ft 
long, either nailed or bolted on the up- 
rights. The upper crossboards are nailed 
7 in from top of uprights and the other 
near the bottom. Next place these two 
bencLes 8 ft apart and bolt a brace plank 
on each side of them, running diagonally 
from under the crossboard of one bench to 
the foot of the other. Now. make a tight 
box 12 ft long, 3 ft wide and 6 in deep. This 
should fit snugly on your support, to which 
it can be nailed or bolted if desired. If 


good lumber is used, as should be, this 
trough will give entire satisfaction. 
eI 
Peafowl mature fully in two to 
three years and live 20 to 25 years. Hens 


seldom lay more than one sitting of eggs 
Per year and cannot always be depended 








upon as sitters and mothers. Some hens 
will neglect their young. Eggs hatch in 
24 to 29 days. The peacock will sometimes 
break up a nest if he can find it. He can 
be hobbled with a block of wood tied to 
his leg by a soft cord. The chicks’ are 
cared for like young turkeys. Feed oat- 
meal, bread crumbs, etc, at first. They 
will quickly learn to hunt insects. Damp- 
ness and lice are especially fatal. 





Lice Love Dirt—Where a hen house is 
thoroughly cleaned every second or third 
day, there will be little danger of the poul- 
try and their house becoming overrun with 
lice, especially so if the inside of the build- 
ing is given a coat of whitewash two or 
three times during the summer.—[M. N. 





Dairying and Morals—There is a moral 
side to dairying. Regular habits are re- 
quired. Men who keep cows must be home 
at milking time. Home is a good place. 
Very few good dairymen are whisky drink- 
ers. Dairying communities, as a rule, fur- 
nish but little business for lawyers. Dairy- 
ing is educating and elevating if intelli- 
gently followed. This is especially true of 
home dairying.—{A. H. Janssen, Mass. 

Loss of Appetite—F. L. wants a remedy 
for a cow which has a poor appetite. Give 
1% Ibs epsom salts at a dose and after the 
physic operates give 1 oz each tincture of 
ginger, gentian and chloride of iron at a 
dose in a quart of oatmeal gruel twice a 
day. For liniment, mix 1 oz camphor in 
1 pt alcohol, add to this 2 oz tincture opium 
and 1 qt water. Use a little on the sore 
parts twice a day. 


THE BEST BUTTER 


and aber = “y ss — ~ } poe on | using 


AQUATIC ‘CREAM SEPARATOR. 


It takes all the cream out of milk, expels al! foul odors 
and impurities in two hour’s time. Better than any 
reamery made and costs less than halfas much. For 1 
cow up to 40. Can’t get out of order. No experience 
necessary. Prices, $5. to $11. Free catalogue and testi. 
monials, Reliable Agents Wanted. 


Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Co. 120 Factory Sq. Watertown, N.Y. 


















LUMP JAW 
ons CURABLE. 
Gurel yequickly and for good. 
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CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties, carefull cked in baskets, and 
Son tor Se6. nee . Express Gatees; 250 plants for 60c.; 
or : for ecia rice on anti 
over 6.000. ‘dean with order. ‘ ui — ties 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 
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A College Education 


is the best life equip- 
ment that can be provided 
for a@ young man or a 
young woman.  Every- 
body can’t afford it, but 
every man who keeps a 
dozen or more cows 
may easily. do so. A 
Sharples Separator of 
the Little Giant or 
Safety Hand pattern 
willin ashort time make 
extra butter enough to pay for a college 
education for each member of your family. 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. 

BRANCHES: P.M. SHARPLES, 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal, 





West Chester, Pa. 


_EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all afl- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. Itis alse unequalled as a spe- 
eifie for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
scratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
placed upon the market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
im onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 

tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest liorse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will-send you a FREE TREATMENT ofthis GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free’ Treatniénts, 


One a treatment only to each applicant. 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are ¥¢ |b. ae, wb. m ibe 
75c. Special terms on large quantities. 
EXPELLO MFC. CO., 
92-94 La Salle St., CHICACO. 


GOOD FLAVOR 


makes Food butter. It’s the flavor 
that sells butter. The flavor of but- 
ter gg upon the treatment of 
the mi It must be Eteved ofall 

— of Animal, Stable and Foods, 


F ‘PERFECTION 


takes out all the animal heat and all bad odors bine it; 

takes out all odors due to feeding ensilage, ca 

turnips, &c., orany odors arising from the 's stat es. 
Makes sweet ‘milk, rich cream and fine flavored butter. 
Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. Send for prices and free cata 
logue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, lanfr., Box M4, Cortland, N. Y 


BEATS “OLD SCRATCH” 


If a hen had cows and finger nails she'd 
wear them off Lat 
ing to relieve herse 
from annoyance by 
lice. Why don’t you 
relieve her and al 
low her to devote - 
her time to the e 
business? How? S 


Lee’s Lice Killer. 


It’s so easy too. No catching or handling of the 
fowls. Just paint it on the cones or sprinkle it 
on the dropping boards, nests, floor, &c., and it’s 
done; all head or body lice, oy &e., are 
It’s cheap too; only costs 75c. for a gallon can. 
Get it from our —-. If there is no agent there 
get it yourself and be an agent. They make mon- 
Book on “Insects” an try disease free. 
. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb. or G0 Manes Marray St. New York. 


FRUIT PACKAGES 2%, 5 


keepers’ supplies. Order ps - al 
the busy season catches you. Cata- 
logue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN healt BOX CO., 


ota b stone, 
Ohio. 
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AMERICAN 


_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
fs paid. Thus Jan, 00,shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January A 190; Feb. 00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journa! until the publishers are noti- 
fied vy letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. f you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
£2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and exp ress money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sitb- 
scribers find any of the m-<o ve otnerwise, we 
will este2™ ‘taiavo. 1 they will advise us, and we 
wilfat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 10, 1899. 











Wheat prices appear low compared with 
a year ago, a time when the market was 
unquestionably manipulated. But the com- 
ing crop should not prove necessarily bur- 
densome, the situation being outlined in 
our special report in another column. Fur- 
thermore there is nothing in the corn and 
oats promise to warrant attacks by specu- 


lators at this time. 
I 


What’s the matter that the Geneva ex- 
periment station bulletins, dated Decem- 
ber, are not issued till June? It is now too 
late to make use of the results this season, 
at least regarding grapes and sugar beets. 


We understand the “copy” was ready in 
time, but that the delay is due to the 
printer. But that’s no excuse. We are also 


led to ask why these bulletins should be 
‘*‘worked” as free advertising schemes for 
manufacturers of proprietary goods or 
patented articles. These government docu- 
ments should be entirely above such tricks. 
Pett en NEA 

The fruit growers of California are very 
much exercised over a combination formed 
between the Armour refrigerator company 
and Earl and Porter brothers, two of, the 
largest commission houses operating on the 
coast. It is claimed the moderate dimen- 
sions of the eastern fruit crop this season 
and the plentiful crop in California as- 
sures the latter growers a good market and 
fair profits, and that the combination be- 
tween the refrigerator company and the 
commission men is for the purpose of de- 
priving them of. their just profits in the 
one good year that has come to them. A 
large mass meeting of representative fruit 
growers from all parts of the state was 
held at Sacramento, May 23, afd an ex- 
ecutive committee appointed to take meas- 
ures to check the combine. Sub-organiza- 


EDITORIAL 


tions are being formed in the various ship- 
ping sections and the fruit men are very 
much in earnest. The committee. reports 
an offer from a rival refrigerator company 
to furnish 1000 cars which will be sent into 
California as soon as the growers assure 
it business. Under the interstate com- 
merce law, the railroads will have to move 
these cars on the same terms that they 
grant to the other companies. The oppo- 
sition sets up the statement that they con- 
trol all the icing plants and that these 
ears will be unable to obtain ice, but the 
company making the offer claim that they 
will assume all risks in this direction. One 
thing is certain, however, the fruit grow- 
ers are determined to break the combine, 
which they believe is threatening their in- 
terests. In other words, the farmers’ trust 
promises to be bigger and stronger than 
the carriers’ trust. That’s the way to 
do it, 


——— 
One of the most significant movements 
of the times is the growing demand for ag- 
ricultural education. It is all the more 
significant, because it comes up from the 
farmers and country people themselves, in- 
stead of being carried down to them. In- 
deed, we find a more intelligent idea of the 
true principles of education among pro- 
gressive farmers’ families than in any other 
class of people. They appreciate the high- 
er education given by the agricultural col- 
leges, the work of experiment stations and 
of various forms of extension work or 
home study for adults, but the fundamen- 
tal demand is for better teaching and the 
introduction of the principles of agricul- 
ture in the common schools. Here is where 
from 80 to 95 per cent of our youth get their 
education. It is this great mass that should 
have the best facilities possible, instead of 
going to great public expense for the higher 
education of the very few. The demand 
for nature study, for the training of hand 
and eye, for teaching of fundamentals in 
art and agricuiture, is constantly growing. 
The public seem to recognize that such in- 
struction must be mainly in the form of 
object-teaching and actual demonstration 
by instructors instead of from books. 
pacatiadins + Pomc aeeion 


Commencement exercises at the various 
colleges and educational institutions are be- 
ing held this month. Our readers are es- 
pecially interested, or should be, in these 
exercises at our important agricultural col- 
leges, including such as Ohio, at Columbus, 
June 14; Cornell, at Ithaca, N Y, June- 22; 
New Jersey, at New Brunswick, June 20. It 
will pay anyone to visit these and like insti- 
tutions at this season, but we heie wish to 
specially emphasize the opportunity given 
by these colleges for a thoroughly practical 
and useful education. Examinations for ad- 
mission are held commencement week and 
again in the fall at the colleges, and also 
at various points in each state. 
every reason why boys or young men who 
wish to get on in the 1 orld should take 
these examinations. They may not now see 
how they can go to college next fall, but if 
they pass the examinations this spring, it 
will be a great stimulus to them to go to 
college in September. And where there’s 
a will, there’s a way. It is always possible 
for an energetic y>ung man to earn a good 
part of the money necessary to pay his ex- 
penses in college. The student who thus 
has to work his way gets a practical ex- 
perience, which, combined with his book 
studies and laboratory work, gives him far 
greater benefit from a college course than 
is obtained by a boy who is supplied with 
all the money necessary. I have always 
been proud of the fact that when I enter- 
ed the Massachusetts agricultural college 
in the fall of 1878, it was with $50 that I 
had earned, and upon graduating in 1882 
I had three times that sum on hand, after 
paying all expenses, and was obliged to 
earn every cent meanwhile. There are cer- 
tainly better opportunities now than then 
for men to work their way; and this per- 
sonal experience is referred to as possibly 
affording some encouragement for ambi- 





There is 
—~ 





tious boys who do not now see just how 
they are going to get on. A college educa- 
tion, especially such as is given by these 
industrial institutions, will not of itself 
make a man, but if it is combined with 
practical experience and the development 
of industry, energy, enthusiasm and thrift 
in the individual, the whole makes a com- 
bination that will greatly help toward suc- 
cess in any walk in life, whether on the 
farm or off it. Mere book learning, how- 
ever, is but a small part of education. We 
should be able to use our eyes, hands, will, 
energy, judgment, and it takes more than 
books to enable us to do this. Where these 
industrial colleges are properly conducted, 
this fact is recognized, and the instruction 
is by doing rather than by reading. 


sacs leniciencisie 

To stop New York city’s milk supply for 
a few days would bring dealers to the 
farmers’ terms, but only for a short time, It 
would, instead, offer a premium for milk to 
seek this market that now goes into butter 
or cheese. The final result would be a 
bigger surplus and lower prices than ever. 
That was exactly what followed the Orange 
county milk war of 1883. These of us 
who have been in this milk business all 
these years, realize that it is a most dif- 
ficult problem. The modern idea in indus- 
try is not war, not unrestricted competition, 
but combination to keep the supply within 
the demand. That is the vital thing to be 
done in this milk traffic, but just how to do 
it is the question. Milk is now hauled over 
400 miles to this market, and the great ma- 
jority of this army of producers must work 
together for their general welfare, while 
acting vigilantly in matters pertaining to 
their local sections. 





ocalinntiiiaiaareinict 

In so many parts of the country has the 
spring proved wet and backward that it has 
proved necessary to replant an unusually 
large area of corn. This means delay in 
crop growth and maturity, with the possi- 
bility of late: actual frost damage. The 
article on the millets, with accompanying 
illustrations on earlier pages of American 
Agriculturist, will prove of value to those 
who are considering the advisability of put- 
ting in some of these forage crops. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Further Decline in Wheat Conditions. 








[From Page 723.] 

that the winter killing of wheat would seri- 
cusly shorten the area this year from that 
planted last fall. Our returns this month 
show that the acreage reported seeded last 
fall and since either plowed up or abandon- 
ed reaches the encrmous aggregate of 4,548,~ 
000 acres, leaving the acreage now growing 
for harvest 1,921,000 acres less than the 
area actually harvested last year. Instead 
of the largest area on record as seemed 
probable last fall the present winter wheat 
crop will be gathered from but a moderate 
breadth. 

To fully present the serious character of 
the winter killing of area this year the 
following statement shows the acreage in 
the six great wheat states of the central 
valleys that was harvested last- year, the 
acreage reported as sown in these states 
last fall, and the acreage now reported as 
standing for harvest: 

SHOWING IN SIX WINTER WHEAT STATES. 








Harvested Sown Now 

1898 for 1899 standing 

Michigan - 1,750,000 1,855,000 1,575,000 
Ohio . 2,132,000 2,650,000 2,345,000 
Indiana ... 2,608,000 3,200,000 2,399,000 
Cer 1,925,000 2,214,000 1,155,000 
Missouri - 1,350,000 1,553,000 1,067,000 
Kansas - 4,300,000 4,515,000 3,268,000 
Total ......14,065,000 15,987,000 11,809,000 


The seeding of spring wheat was materi- 
ally later than last year, and rather later 
than is considered best for crop possibili- 
ties. Outside of this one feature of late- 
ness the weather conditions have in every 
way been exceptionally favorable. It was 
Gry enough to permit of good prevaration 
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Our Best Customers Abroad for Grain and Flour. 


The receipt recently of official figures covering exports to all countries enables us 
to complete this valuable reference table showing amounts of cereals taken by lead- 


ing countries during the past two years. 


It will be noted that the U K is our best cus- 


tomer for wheat, flour, corn, oats and barley, most of the rye going to northern Eu- 


rope. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES. 
[In millions of bushels and tenths of millions.] 


fiscal year aa Wheat floura Corn Oats Rye ae | 

ended June 30 1898 897 1898 197 898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
United a ewer” 80.2 *. ; @2 © §2.9 75.5 30.0 214 11 0.9 65 9.5 
Belgium a -11.1 3.9 b 8.5 6.0 9.3 ae of 23 23 2 
GOTT © ccccscaccscescus 3.2 | on ae * 39.2 31.8 10.3 25 56.7 48 2.0 4.9 
eer eee 7.2 an. 28 © 20.1 14.5 6.7 oa eS ee ee YY 
OR . 006860 beKartnuseen 30.0 0.3 b 11.4 7.1 10.2 38 15 01 0.2 0.2 
Canada re | 5.6 0.6 0. 23.5 9.5 1.5 0.8 05 O03 0.3 b 
pe eer er errr reer 0.3 0.4 b 16.9 18.1 b — 0.4 — b 0.3 
PU 0.000040 crcesesoege 11.1 8.6 e ¢A4. 6.2 5.6 11 7 88 @1 O77 16 

| rrr oe 148.2 79.6 15.3 14.6 208.7 176.9 69.1 35.1 15.5 8.6 11.2 20.0 


a, Barrels; one barrel of flour requires about 4% bushels wheat; 
Add to wheat total, 


bbls equivalent to 61,400,000 bu wheat. 
exports of 210,000,000 bu wheat. 
b, Less than 100,000. 


total of 15,350,000 
making grand aggregate 


ce, Exports of flour in 1897 included 786,000 bbls to Brazil, 922,000 bbls to Hong Kong, 


237,000 bbls to Japan and 318,000 bbls to Australia. 
939,000 bbls to Hong Kong, 162,000 bbls to Japan and 42,000 bbls 


638,000 bbls to Brazil, 
to Australia. 


of the seed-bed, with the exception of the 
later sowings in the extreme northern part 
of the Red river valley, and rains follow- 
ed close after the completion of seeding, 
giving prompt germination and quick 
growth. Up to the present time there has 
been an abundance of moisture, and the 
cool weather which has ruled has induced 
unusually good stooling and root growth. 
At the present date the condition of the 
plant is good and while a little smaller than 
usual it is sturdy and covers the ground 
in good shape. The conditional returns of 
correspondents to a certain degree are in- 
fluenced by the lateness of the season, so 
that the averages hardly fully represent the 
full strength and vigor of the plant. 

The general average of spring wheat is 
91.9 against 99.1 a year ago, but should the 
coming few weeks prove favorable it is 
fair to assume that the actual difference in 
crop possibilities is not so great as these 
bere figures alone might be taken as in- 
dicating. The decline is entirely due to 
the lateness of the crop, a feature which 
a few weeks of good weather would en- 
tirely remove. 

The returns this month indicate that the 
aggregate acreage is but little changed from 
that of last year, but there is consider- 
able difference in the distribution. Rains 
prevented the seeding of considerable areas 
in northern Minn and N D, and the acre- 
age loss here was not fully made good 
by sharp increases in area in the central 
and southern parts of the states. In fact 
Minn and the two Dakotas show nearly 
500,000 acres less than was harvested last 
year. Offsetting this decrease there is a 
moderate increase in the area in Ia and 
Neb, and a heavy increase in Ore and 
Wash. In the two latter states the increase 
is in the nature of substitution of spring 
for winter grain on areas winter killed, so 
that while the change in the total wheat 
area of the two states is not marked, there 
is a decided change in the relative propor- 
tion of spring and winter grain. The total 
acreage of spring wheat is reported at 19,- 
223,000 acres, or 100,000 acres larger than 
last year, and therefore the largest area 
ever seeded to spring wheat. 

There is always a demand for an expres- 
sion of condition figures in possible’ bush- 
els for the crop. This year such a deduction 
is more than usually difficult because 
there are large areas of winter wheat which 
may never be worth cutting, should any 
unfavorable weather condition arise later, 
while in the case of spring wheat the full 
vicissitudes of the season are yet to be 
met. Without in any way committing 
American Agriculturist to any definite esti- 
mate at this early date, it might be sug- 
gested that basing the calulations on rec- 
ords of previous years the present returns 
cf acreage and condition of winter wheat 
would indicate as a maximum possibility 
275,000,000 bu of winter wheat, and not far 
from the same volume of spring. 


Exports of flour in 1898 included 


The following statement shows by states 
the preliminary estimate of acreage of 
spring and winter wheat, and the condition 
of the crop reported on June il. For pur- 
fose of comparison the acreage harvested 
last year is also given: 

WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 








Cond 
. -——Acreage-——, June 
Winter 1898 1899 1, ’98 
New York, 445,000 454,000 90 
Pennsylvania.. 1,475,000 1,548,000 82 
TOEAE ccoscccoce GEEREO 737,000 80 
Arkansas ...... 217,000 260,000 78 
Tennessee ..... 1,004,000 964,000 86 
W Virginia .... 425,000 438,000 85 
Kentucky ...... 1,038,000 1,007,000 73 
CN, Siete etnemaews 2,132,000 2,345,000 81 
Michigan ...... 1,750,000 1,575,000 58 
Indiana ...... ¢. 2,608,000 2,399,000 61 
0 eee 1,925,000 1,155,000 40 
Wisconsin ..... 273,000 177,000 61 
Minnesota ..... 95,000 105,000 50 
 -< eeeee 215,000 77,000 35 
Missouri ....... 1,350,000 1,067,000 65 
OO eee 4,300,000 3,268,000 56 
NGDTASEA. 2.0005 169,000 96,000 50 
California ....% 1,534,000 2,224,000 85 
Oregon ........ 450,000 356,000 83 
Washington ... 402,000 217,000 70 
Oklahoma ..... 1,013,000 1,013,000 15 
RROD “iss conenes 3,061,000 3,092,000 80 
yes: 26,495,000 24,574,000 70.8 
Spring 
New England 9,000 9,000 95 
Michigan ....... 30,000 32,000 80 
Ce eee 84,000 92,000 82 
Wisconsin ..... 653,000 712,000 93 
Minnesota ..... 5,100,000 4,947,000 95 
Ore 1,512,000 1,542,000 99 
pe eee 120,000 120,000 75 
Nebraska ...... 1,769,000 1,857,000 91 
No Dakota .. 4,350,000 4,132,000 91 
So Dakota ..... 3,483,000 3,413,000 86 
California ..... 99,000 99,000 82 
Oregon ........ 675,000 877,000 87 
Washington .. 525,000 604,000 100 
EMME sckcbasisnc 715,000 787,000 96 
Total ++ «+ 19,124,000 19,223,000 91.9 
W and § ....45,619,000 43,797,000 . 


A Fair Promise for Oats. 





When it became apparent that the fields 
seeded to winter wheat in many districts 
would by reason of winter killing be avail- 
able for spring crops, preparation was made 
to seed a largely increased area to oats. 
The conditions of April and early May pre- 
vented the execution of this intention, be- 
cause the wet weather and lateness of the 
season made it impossible to prepare the 
seed-bed in proper shape. Instead of a 
large increase in the acreage there is prac- 
tically no change, the increase being less 
than 1 per cent. Not only was it impossible 
to seed the area desired, but a large portion 
of that sown was put in hastily, late, and 
under very unfavorable conditions, so the 
promise of the crop at this time is not fully 
up to the normal at this date. While re- 
cent weather conditions have been more fa- 
vorable, and the crop is fairly vigorous, it 
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has not attained the usual growth, and on 
this account our correspondents report 
only an average condition of 91.6 against 
96.1 last year. 

The following statement shows the re- 
perted acreage and present condition of 
the trop by states: 


OATS CONDITION BY STATES. 


Acre- Acre- 
age Cond age Cond 
BD: Miasocnie 1,410,000 90 Ia ........4,457,000 36 
Pa ..--1,223,000 90 Mo .......1,136,000 8&8& 
Tex 689,000 86 Kan ......1,088,000 7 
Ark 395,000 95 Neb ......1,619,000 90 
Tenn 426,000 86 N D....... 575,000 90 
8 eee 505,000 83 S D....... 728,000 8&6 
We Wbisaess re a gl eee 50,000 $0 
Kase weene 1,043,000 £4 Ore ...... 201,000 96 
Do ae 918,000 94 Wash .... 85,000 9% 
pO 1,197,000 90 Other ....3,673,000 90 
Ill 3,600,000 91 a 
Wis 1,974,000 94 Total..28,931,000 91.6 
Minn ..... 1,792,000 5 


Although this is not an especially high 
condition, at the same time it is not low 
enough to indicate any serious or per- 
manent impairment of the plant, and should 
future surroundings prove favorable a fair 
crop result may be expected. Chinch bugs 
are reported in the fields in portions of Ill 
and Mo, and should the current moist 
weather be succeeded by a period of high 
temperatures there will be a strong pos- 
sibility of rust and blight. With favorable 














Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 


and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, aseene, black- 
ens and protecta. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 






Lightest draught ; most 
durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest oe wastes no 
, cleans read po en mar- 
‘Specially adapted for 
merchant , — - R and 
large crops. reshes ri 
flax and millet. Received 
medals and awards at three 
_@ world’s fairs, 


Farquhar Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and bhigh- 
est award at World’s 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in use. 
Have seats, foot brakes and 
Are very 

——- and durable and are 

as light as is consis- 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


Pennsylvania Traction Engine 


. = 
vantages . of 
all. Powerfully 
strong, durable 
convenient. 











generally. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd., YORK, PA: 
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fufure conditions, however, the present 
acreage and plant strength justify an ex- 
pectation of a moderate but not excessive 
oats crop. 





Using Bordeaux [lixture. 





The 4, 4, 40 formula is in most general 
use. To make it, weigh out 4 lbs of copper 
sulphate and suspend it 

in a piece of bagging in a 

barrel containing 20 gal- 

lons of water. Put 4 lbs 

of perfectly fresh unslak- 

ed lime in a pail, make 

a smooth paste of it by 

gradually adding water. 

When fully slaked add 20 

gals of water. When the 

lime mixture is cool and 

the copper sulphate whol- 

ly dissolved stir the mix- 

tures and then pour them 

together into a kerosene 

barrel or other receptacle 


large enough to hold the 
SMALL SPRAY 


40 gallons. Stir well for 

aaa three minutes after mix- 

ing. Before running it through the 
pump, pass it through a piece of 


cheesecloth to strain out the grit which 
would clog the pump nozzle. If paris green 
is to be applied at the same time, add one- 
fourth Ib of the green to each barrel of 
the bordeaux and keep it well stirred while 
spraying. 

Some farmers imagine a spraying outfit is 
expensive, when in fact all that need be 
bought is a force pump with half-inch hose 
to reach up into the tree, and a Vermorel or 
other spray nozzle. Place the pump in 
a barrel of the mixture, load it into a 
wagon and begin to spray. For reaching 
tall trees, raise the hose by a piece of bam- 
boo pole fastened on near the nozzle. More 
work can be done with two lines of hose 
with a man to handle each line. High trees 
can be better sprayed if a 4-ft platform is 
placed in the wagon, something as recently 
pictured in our columns. A fine mist is bet- 
ter than a coarse spray. Try to reach the 
underside of the leaves. The tree must be 
wet all over, not soaked, but every part 
reached in a careful manner. Spray in fair 
weather. Fairly good work on a small scale 
can be done with the small garden pump 
with long hose, as illustrated. This is the 
cheapest outfit, costing only about $5. Sev- 
eral good pumps especially for spraying 
are made and advertised. Either outfit 
with extra long hose is good for spraying 
potatoes. Use paris green in the same 
mixture if beetles are present. For early 
blight, spray when vines are two-thirds 
grown and repeat in two weeks. For late 
blight, spray in middle of June, in middle 
July and in middle of August. 

For time of spraying various fruits, see 
spray calendars published free by experi- 
ment stations in most of tne fruit growing 
states (or see calendar American Agricul- 
turist Year Book 1899, Page 236). In gen- 
eral spray before the disease is expected, 
spray every three or four weeks in a wet 
season and less often in a dry season. 





Work in the Cabbage Fields—Farmers 
who make a specialty of late varieties of 
cabbage are now busily engaged with the 
young plants, but crop will not be wholly 
in the ground for two or three weeks in 
such leading states as N Y, Wis, O and 
parts of N E. Investigation being made by 
American Agriculturist, further particulars 
to appear next week, brings out the fact 
that the acreage in all probability will be 
a large one, owing to the high prices last 
winter. Season to date has not been alto- 
gether propitious; some complaint of 
drouth and crop backward. 


Russia’s Agricultural Resources—The 
opening of the new Siberian railroad is 
having a stimulating effect upon the colo- 
nization and agricultural industry of the 
empire. Thousands of Russian families 


have followed the new railroad and made 
homes for themselves. 


WORK OF 
TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


A National Leaf Organization. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade 
is the official title of the infant born. at 
Philadelphia last month. Made up of dele- 
gates from 14 cities where tohacco trading 
and speculating is carried on in consider- 
able volume, the meeting may be said to 
have fairly represented the interests of 
packers and dealers. The object, as stated 
in the constitution, is to foster and main- 
tain closer and more friendly relations 
among its members; to adjust and settle 
differences, controversies and misunder- 
standings between members, or between 
them and other parties; to secure by united 
action such legislation, by congress or 
otherwise, as may be beneficial to the trade, 
and the repeal of laws now on the statute 
books that are unjust or inimical to the 
interests of the cigar leaf tobacco trade 
of the country; to take steps to secure from 
the commissioner of internal revenue prop- 
er rulings on the conduct of the business, 
and the reversal of such as are oppressive 
and injurious. Also to adopt such rules and 
regulations as may from time to time be 
found necessary and beneficial, and which 
shall tend to bring about unity of action 
in the general conduct of the business. 

A board of officers, directors and a legis- 








lative conference and finance committees. 


were elected. The legislative committee is 
to watch and report with recommendations 
all legislation affecting the interests of the 
trade. John R. Young of Philadelphia was 
elected president and J. L. Friedman of 
Chicago, secretary. It is said that when 
all the local tobacco boards of trade have 
been admitted there will be about 1300 
dealers in this organization. Local boards 
are required to pay to the national board 
$10 for each member. 

The legislative committee was given 
work in several directions, including an at- 
tempt to secure the remitting of dock 
weights on leaf taken out of bond as well 
as to secure uniform imp6rt rates on all 
tobacco. An imposition on the _ tobacco 
grower was the motion of L. B. Haas of 
Hartford, Ct, which was carried, that ‘‘we 
should suggest to the internal revenue de- 
partment the passage of a law requiring 
every farmer when he sells tobacco to re- 
port to a revenue officer how many pounds 
he has sold and to whom. Every little town 
has a postmaster, and he knows every man 
in it. Let him be made a deputy, and let 
him get from every farmer a statement 
under oath as to the tobacco he has sold 
and to whom, with a penalty, say, of $25 
for misstatements. The postmaster could 
be compensated for his trouble by receiv- 
ing 50c or 1 for every name he turns in.” 
Because a packer, dealer, jobber or any 
middleman of the tobacco industry hap- 
pens to be a knave, is no reason why the 
farmer should be put to inconvenience and 
the privacies of his business exposed. From 
the secrecy with which buyers have sealed 
sales in many sections of recent years, it 
is quite likely duplicity if not outright per- 
jury might be expected from buyers as 
well as from sellers. And as there are many 
growers to each and every buyer, matters 
would be simplified and far less incon- 
venience caused were buyers obliged to 
register their purchases, the prices paid, 
quantity secured, etc. The apparent object 
of such a measure as the board of trade 
indorse would be to perpetuate a monop- 
oly in buying by dealers and shut out com- 
petition when the buyers’ combine could 
district the various sections even more 
closely than they have already done. 





The New York City Market. 

Cigar leaf tobacco from every section of 
the country has been selling steadily and 
at full values, Filler leaf has continued in 
lively demand and the large quantities ex- 
ported from week to week continue. The 
market is now quite well depleted of this 
class of goods, so far as a surplus or heavy 
stock is concerned. But packers have a 
bountiful supply for local needs until the 
"98 crop comes on. The new crops, es- 
pecially forced sweat, arouse keen inquiry 
and bring fancy prices quickly and readi- 
ly of over $1 p Ib. It is probably some 
years since the market has been so thor- 
oughly overhauled as since January. Choice 
leaf of any grade or kind is scarce and 
is only changing hands at figures that turn 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE, 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver. 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any. 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy mast be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








LIVE STOCK. 
EGISTERED Jersey Bull Calves, solid, black points, great 
butter strains. Rare Collie Pups, beauties, cheap. JANE 
CLOUD, Box 9, Kennett Square, Pa. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 buils. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


y= White Belgian Hares. F. COVENTRY, Ridge Mills, N.Y, 











FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Plants. Prices‘ reduced; 25 varieties land’ 


12 Strawber 
Catalogue freee CEDAR PARK FARM; 


and water Fow 
Somerset, 


UCKWHEAT Wanted—Mail large sample. State quantity, 
x yon FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wh *Bre> + poet housekeeper; must understand butter, 
Kind to children, and neat; state wages expected. Full par 
ticulars by mail. FARMER, Box I, Station D, New York. 
ARRED Rock. White Wyandotte, Stock and Legs. Eggs, 15+ 
AR. 


75c; 100, $3.50. CEDAR LAWN POULTRY DS, Rex- 
ford Flats, New York. 


TATE and County ey om for the Kyle Hay Press. Will ex- 
change for Farm and Steck. JOHN L. RAY, Albertville, Ala. 


ATENTS—American and Foreign. STANTON WEAVER 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 














HAs Success Weeder, $8.50. H.C. STANLEY, North 
Nassau, N. ¥. 





Our Readers 
Are Buyers. 


“The Farmers’ Exchange column in American Agricul- 
turist is the place to get . and good returns,” 
writes a man from Penn. “I wrote xan yesterday to 
continue my advertisement and wouldlike to be with 
you ali the season. About all the inquiries from your 
paper are buyers.” 








a good penny to the seller. The quotations 
below are representative of what tobacco 
sold for last month. As packers’ samples 
come in they are grabbed up greedily and 
while a considerable amount of the new 
crop has already changed hands, we are 
unable to secure quotations. New England 
and especially it’s Broad leaf, has been in 
particular demand. Last week nearly 1500 
cs of new Broad leaf changed hands, the 
bulk of it going to manufacturers at 36 to 
38c or about 50c for wrappers and 25c for 
seconds. The ’98 Wis is also being taken in 
large lots at 11 to 12%c and as strong de- 
mand exists for old as for new Wis leaf. 

New England: 230 cs forced sweat ’98 
Hav at 25 to 50c, 140 cs do 30 to 50c, 130 
es do 21 to 50c, 125 cs forced sweat, plain 
and. spotted 20 to 60c, 100 cs °98 Hav 30 
to 40c, 700 cs export fillers 64% and 7%%c. 

New York: 870 cs 98 Hav at 14%c, 2000 
es do 14 to 17c, 210 cs *97 Hav filers out at 
16c, 130 cs do 17c, 500 cs running at 16c, 100 
cs °96-7 Hav 12 to 14c, 150 cs 96 Hav B’s 
at 12%c, 50 cs do 13c, 150 cs °95-6 Hav 11 to 
14c. 

Pennsylvania: 200 cs ’97 Broad leaf run- 
ning 12%c, 150 cs do 12c, 400 cs do 12c, 200 
cs ’96 do 12%c, 150 cs ’95 15c, 275 cs 97 seed 
leaf 11% to 12c, 320 cs ’96-7 do 11 to 12%¢, 
300 cs ’96 do 12 to 12%4c, 200 cs do 12 to 12%¢, 
250 cs 95-6 12% to 13%c, 300 cs do 12 to 13%¢, 
250 cs 95 do 13c, 200 cs do 13 to 13%c, 300 
cs 97 Hav seed B’s 12%c, 100 cs 97 Hav 
seed running lots 12%c, 150 cs do 11 to 12c, 
150 cs do 11% to 12%c, 100 cs do 12%c, 180 
cs 96 Hav seed B’s 14 to 18c m w, 300 cS 
"96 Hav 12c, 100 cs ’95-6 Hav 12 to 13c, 200 
cs "95 Hav seed 13c, 150 cs 95 Hav 12%c. 

Ohio: 100 cs ’97 Zimmer Spanish 17c, 300 
cs do 17. to 20c, 200 cs do 17 to 19c, 500 cS 

















do 11 to 17c, 300 cs do 15 to 16%c, 170 cs 
do 17 to 20c, 200 cs ’97 Dutch 14 to 16c, 350 
es do 17 to 18c. 

Wisconsin: 1000 cs '98 export fillers at p 
t, 600 cs do 6%c f o b, 250 cs ’97 Hav 8 to 
9c, 100 cs do 10c, 900 cs do 7% to 9c, 350 cs do 
8144 to 10c, 650 cs do 8 to 9%c, 350 cs do 6 
to 10c, 300 cs do running lots 11%c, 160 cs 
do 12c, 160 cs do wrappers and binders 12c, 
50 cs ‘97 Hav seconds 10c, 150 cs '96 Hav 
12c, 1050 cs do 10 to ilc, 275 cs do 10 to lic, 
100 cs 96 do 12%c, 80 cs ’96 binders 12c f o b. 

Havana leaf is in lively demand and 
at high figures. Agents on the island are 
said to be paying enormous prices for the 
green crop. Advances on some grades have 
been made. -Sumatra in demand and values 
hold firm. As reported in these columns 
some time ago, the new crop inscriptions 
at Holland are hardly what American 
buyers are looking for, yet it is necessary 
to keep up stocks. Cable dispatches to the 
Tobacco J urnal of nearly every inscrip- 
tion inspection denounce the quality of the 
goods as far as adapted to American de- 
mands. 





New YorK—The few remaining lots held 
by growers in the Onondaga section are 
gradually being picked up at full values. 
Plants are backward because of the cool 
nights; timely rains have put the soil in 
prime condition for transplanting. 


Ou10o—Packers and dealers continue pick- 
ing up occasional lots in Montgomery Co 
at 8 to 2c for Spanish, 8c for Dutch and 
seedleaf up to 7c. Choice crops are becom- 
ing more scarce. Growers are pushing 
transplanting and more machines have been 
used this year than ever before.——Buying 
has not come to a standstill in Darke Co, 
as considerable quantities have recently 
changed hands. A large acreage is being 
planted; some plants are a little backward, 
but enough will be found to supply all de- 
mands as setting takes place. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


North Manlius is holding meetings of 
great interest to members. A festival was 
held June 2 when a right royal time was 
enjoyed. The grange will turn out in large 
numbers at the Pomona, which meets at 
the home of Hamlet Worker at Geddes, 
June 9. : 


Help Secure This Needed Legislation. 


To formulate and focus public opinion 
favorable to legislation the grange is de- 
manding, the legislative committee of the 
national grange is sending to all subordi- 
nate granges blank petitions to be filled 
out, praying congress to enact such legisla- 
tion as will secure the speedy construction 
of the Nicaragua canal, the extension of 
rural free mail delivery, not to construct 
reservoirs or irrigating canals at national 
expense, the a of postal savings 
banks, protection for the people against the 
use of shoddy in manufactured goods, etc. 
Each grange should help the good work of 
the order by securing every signature pos- 
sible and forwarding same to the office of 
the national grange at Washington, D C. 

—Ee 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic Co—Excessive rainfall in March, 
none in April and but three light showers 
in May is the spring record. Ground is ex- 
ceedingly dry and dusty. On heavy soils 
late plowing for corn and cowptas is pur- 
sued under difficulties, the ground turning 
over in huge cakes and lumps, requiring 
double the labor at harrowing. Plows re- 
quire new points every day. Nights are 
very cool, yet vegetation never looked bet- 
ter than it does this season. Early potatoes 
and vegetables are growing well. Straw- 
berries, of which there is an increased acre- 
age of 50 per cent, have ripened fully 10 
days earlier than usual, are very firm and 
in excellent condition for market. There is 
a 50per cent increase in acreage of red rasp- 
berries, which are fruiting light. Fully 
half the acreage of blackberries has been 
given over to corn and cowpeas, the acre- 
age of which will be three times that of last 
year. Cowpeas are growing very much 
in favor both as fodder and a green 
crop to turn under. Crimson clover is a 
failure this season and is growing in dis- 
favor owing to the uncertainty of a crop. 
No peaches, but pears, plums, apples and 
grapes promise well. The hay crop of lim- 
ited acreage is medium. There is an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in acreage planted to 
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white potatoes and 75 per cent in sweet 


potatoes, 


Burlington Co—This is one of the banner 


counties of the state for agriculture. On 
the river front and for some 15 miles back 
the soil is a fine loam well adapted to every- 
thing that grows in this latitude. A stranger 
in going through this county will be sur- 
prised to see so many handsome, large 
brick farm houses some of which have 
stood for 50 to 100 years. Times are look- 
ing up and prices are advancing. Much 
attention is being paid to the Kieffer pears. 
It is getting acclimated to our soil and to- 
day the canners are hunting for it to can 
next fall. Last year as an experiment one 
canner put up 3300 baskets and wants 10,- 
000 this fall. Some orchards 12 years 
old have yielded 400 bbls to the acre and 
sold in orchard for $1.50 per bbl. One grower 
had 20,000 bbls last year and had not enough 
for his trade. Many hundreds of acres are 
set to cranberries. The apple crop will be 
good from present outlook where trees 
have had care and have been well sprayed. 
Grain, grass, corn, potatoes, tomatoes and 
Sweet potatoes look well.—[{N. P. Creely. 


Gloucester Co—In spite of the late spring, 
farmers are well up with work; in fact, in 
the past few weeks more work has been 
done than in the same length of time for 
years. Good farm help is very scarce and 
grows scarcer every year. Early tomatoes 
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took well. Wheat is in fair condition. 
Grass is very thin and will make a light 
hay crop. Cool weather has yellowed corn. 
Irish potatoes are growing nicely; 
have not bothered them as _ yet. 
weather has retarded sweet potatoes. 


Cold 


MARYLAND. 








Frederick Co—Much damage to the wheat 
crop by Hessian fly is reported. Last year’s 
crop was far below normal, but this year’s 
promises to be still lighter. Much was 
winterkilled and it has been estimated that 
the present stand is not over 65 or 70 per 
cent of last year’s stand June 1 


New Pest in Pea Fields—Pea growers in 


southern Maryland have been caused some 
anxiety by the appearance of a new pest 
related to the melon louse. The lice are 
from one one-sixteenth to an eighth of an 
inch in width and cluster on the under- 
side of the leaf. They first appeared on 
the farm of C. H. Pearson, an extensive 
grower and packer in St Mary’s Co. Prof 
W. G. Johnson, state entomologist, has 
made a careful investigation of the trouble 
and expresses hope that it may be con- 
fined to a limited area. All growers of 
peas in the southern part of the state 
should carefully investigate their fields and 
if the pest is found report at once to Prof 
Johnson. 








Kidney and Bladder Troubles Promptly 
Cured. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the wonderful 
new discovery in medical science, fulfills 
every wish in promptly curing kidney, blad- 
der and uric acid troubles, rheumatism and 
pain in the back. It corrects inability to 
hold water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, wine 
or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the ex- 
traordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized, It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

If you need a medicine you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of this wonderful new discovery and 
a book that tells all about it, and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by mail; 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. 
Y. When writing mention that you read 
this generous offer in American Agricul- 
turist. 
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An old proverb says: 
most favors who knows how to return 
them.” This is the secret of the great 
popularity of Deering grain and grass 
cutting machinery. Theconfidence 
by the farmers of the worl 

mis-placed. 


Deering Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Rakes. 


and Corn Harvesters 


return the favor of popularity by steady, reliable, satisfac 
work in the harvest. 
application of ball and roller y 
machinery, and the decided advantage in 
held by Deering machines saday ever all other makes) 
conclusively that there is one rig 

there are several wrong ways. 

The Deering way is the common sense way. 
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State Jottings—The annual commence- 
ment of the Maryland agricultural college 
will be held June 12-14. The first day will 
be devoted to college athletics, the sec- 
ond to class exercises and the third to the 
regular commencement exercises. There 
are 15 in the graduating class.——A well 
attended meeting of farmers was held at 
the agricultural college, Hyattsville, May 
20, the college faculty entertaining. Many 
ladies were present. On motion of J. D. 
Cassard of Muirkirk, the chair was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to take in 
charge the matter of bringing hefore the 
next legislature a bill sfn.itar to the fertil- 
izer bill to control the inspection of cattle 
food, and also a separate committe to 
Wraw a bill compelling a guarantee of ger- 
mination of seed sold in the state. In- 
structions were given. the combined com- 
mittee to urge the introduction of nature 
studies in schools.——The Baltimore Uo ag- 
rieuktural society wants to conduct a race 
meet during the fair at Timonium Sept 12- 
16 and has filed an application for a per- 
mit.—Prof Johnson states that.while there 
will be no peaches in the western section 
of the state, there should be a very excel- 
lent crop along the tidewater portions of 
Kent and Queen Anne _ counties.—The 
Maryland geological survey has formulat- 
ed elaborate plans for this season's work. 
The investigations will have a wide scope, 
embracing not only geology but its ailied 
subjeets relating to the economic resources 
of the state. 


NEW YORK. 





Campville, Tioga Co, June 5—Recent light 
showers have proved very beneficial, as 
most crops were greatly in need of them. 
Wheat and rye, contrary to early expecta- 
tions, promise full crops. Oats are coming 
on fimely. Corn and potato planting is the 
order of the day; about the same acreage 
will be planted as last year. All farm work 
is well advanced, notwithstanding the delay 
occasioned by rains and freezing weather 
until April 10. Milk dropped to 54c per can 
May 16, with notice that it will go no lower 
whatever the exchange price may be. 
Meadows are light and full of weeds, owing 
to the drouth the last half of April and first 
part of May. Crimson clover winterkilled 
badly. Lombard and yellow egg plums are 
abundant, other varieties are scarce; cher- 
ries plentiful.” 

Dansville, Steuben Co, June 5—Potato 
planting well advanced and large acreage 
put in. Spring grain, meadows and pas- 
tures in fine condition. Much winter wheat 
not looking well; it has turned yellow, 
probably the work of the Hessian fly. Pota- 
toes are 40c per bu, veal 5%c per Ib. 

Hector, Tompkins Co, June 5—It has been 
fine weather for putting in spring crops, 
but has been most too dry for pastures and 
meadows to get much of a start. Farmers 
are putting in the largest crop of potatoes 
in years in this section. The high price 
and demand for horses has increased the 
number of colts to a large extent. 

Hilton, Monroe Co, June 5—Corn mostly 
planted and many still plowing for beans. 
A great many are spraying. Worms are 
not as injurious in this section as last sea- 
son and foliage on apple trees looks well. 
The prospect for apples is quite favorable. 
The green fruit worm is already present 
and now is the time to kill him while he 
is young. This is one of the most destruc- 
tive enemies fruit has after it has set. 


Jackson, Washington Co, June 6—Plant- 
ing is nearly all done with about the usual 


acreage of corn and potatoes. Herbert 
Wheldon has erected a new steel frame 
windmill at his house. Potatoes are bring- 


ing $1.12% per bbl, eggs 14c per doz. The 
Greenwich creamery company is now get- 
ting 9000 lbs of milk per day. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, June 5—Crops in 
this section poor, owing to a backward 
growing season. The continued cold and 
frosty nights and a lack of rain have re- 
sulted badly. The time has gone by when 
the injury can be fully repaired. Hay crop 
50 per cent short and many plowing up 
and planting corn. There is no good grass 


to be seen; in meadows it is so short one 

can see the small birds running about. 

Weeds are prolific. Farmers having old hay 
3 e 
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on hand are beginning to see the advan- 
tagevof holding on to it to meet emergen- 
cies. Hay will command a good price next 
fall. Oats are at a standstill and look bad. 
They were put into the ground in fine con- 
dition but will not average more than 4 in 
in hight. Corn was put into the ground 
early, but frosty nights made it slow to 
germinate; it is possible some will have to 
be replanted. 

Jewett, Greene Co, June 5—Forest worms 
are playing great havoc in this place. They 
are attacking fruit trees, chiefly apples. 
Some of the largest orchards are being en- 
tirely stripped of foliage. 

LeRay, Genesee Co, June 5—Frost dis- 


colored the tops of early potatoes and the 
cold rain retarded corn. Where it is com- 


ing up it looks quite yellow. Blossoms are - 


all off fruit trees and spraying is being 
pushed. The usual acreage has been plant- 
ed to corn and potatoes. Fruit of all kinds 
setting well and all spring sown grain look- 
ing well. Wheat is about 85 per cent of a 
full crop. 

Oneida, Madison Co, June 5—Grass and 
winter grain wintered fairly well. 
Hops started fairly well. Very few 
new yards will be set this spring, as 
present and prospective prices do not give 
much encouragement. Unusual attention 
is being given to poultry raising. Fred 
Rivenburgh has several hundred chicks and 
has several incubators hard-at work to in- 
crease the number. Cows have wintered 
well and dairymen are more hopeful. 


Paris, Oneida Co, June 6—Vegetation is 
looking well after the cold, dry weather of 
the past few weeks. The prospects for the 
hay crop are fine and the promise of apples 
is also good. Tent caterpillars are numer- 
ous and doing great damage to shade trees 
and other foliage. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, June 6—The ground 
has been so dry of late that a number have 
given up plowing. Corn planting is néarly 
completed. An increased acreage of pota- 
toes will be planted. Spring grain is look- 
ing well considering the dry weather. Ap- 
ple trees have blossomed full. T. S, Burns, 
agent for the Binghamton beet sugar fac- 
tory, has contracted for about 500 acres of 
beets to be grown in Yates Co. Many have 
planted their beets and some fields are up 
and will soon be ready to cultivate. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 6—A 
rather dry, cool May was favorable for 
deing spring work. Many farmers have 
started their weeders in corn and potatoes, 
of which about the usual acreage is plant- 
ed. It is still rather dry, although some 
showers have freshened grass and grain, 
Clover is badly killed out and grass must 
be less than last year. Elliott and Cham- 
bers Brothers are getting an _ increased 
amount of milk at their creameries. Their 
patrons received 64 and 65c per 100 for April 
milk. Some improvement of farm buildings 
and property is noticeable. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bradford Co—Farm work is weil ad- 
vanced. Live stock and produce selling at 
good prices and farmers encouraged and 
cheerful. Old potatoes closing out at 40c 
per bu. Hay is advancing. Meadows look 
fair. Winter grain spotted and uneven. 
Some inquiry for seed buckwheat. A large 
acreage of potatoes will be planted. Labor 
is fully employed at $1 by the day and 16 
to 18 by the month with board. Isaac 
Vought of Orwell is laying the foundation 
for a new house. 


Clinton Co—Spring crops are backward. 


Corn and potatoes about all planted, but 
cold weather keeps them from growing. 
Prices for farm produce generally good; 
corn 40c per bu, potatoes 50 to 75c, wheat 
70c, oats 40c, timothy $8 per ton. 


Cambria Co—Wheat, rye and fruit in 
parts of the county have been totally de- 


stroyed by hail. Hay will be heavy. 
Apple crop will be small. There will 
be plenty of strawberries, blackberries 


and raspberries. Some farmers are plow- 
ing for buckwheat. Supervisors of roads 
are busy grading and ditching, thus giving 
the farmer a chance to work between seed- 
ing and harvest; Farmers of the vicinity 
of Carrolltown have begun the erection of 
a $4000 creamery at that place. The Cam- 


“. acreage is being put in this spring. 





bria county agricultural association is mak- 
ing extensive repairs on the buildings and 
race track of the fair grounds. 

Chester Co—Weather has been so cool 
that beans and tomatoes are looking bad. 
Wheat is looking well; some few localities 
badly winterkilled, but taken as a whole 
the indications are favorable for a good 
crop. About the usual acreage was seeded 
last fall. A reduced acreage was seeded to 
oats and a greater number of acres to corn, 
Corn is very backward at present. Benton 
Neilor and a few other farmers near Phoe- 
nixville have harrowed over their fields and 
replanted them. Grass is very short for 
this season of the year, but pretty well set 
on the ground, indicating that hay-making 
will be later than usual. The large barn on 
the farm of William D. Althouse was com- 
pletely destroyed by ffire recently. The 
building contained several fine blooded 
horses, as Mr Althouse is a breeder of fine 
horses. The fire was discovered by the 
Airhart brothers about 10 o’clock and they 
aroused Mr Phillips, the manager, and by 
heroic efforts succeeded in rescuing all the 
horses and colts from the burning building. 
Some of the colts had to be carried from 
the building. The loss will reach nearly 
$10,000. The origin of the fire is supposed to 
be the work of an incendiary. 

Erie Co—There will be a large acreage of 
potatoes and corn. Grass and wheat are 
looking fine. The past winter was very 
hard on young peach trees in. this section. 
The outlook for apples and cherries is good. 
Potatoes bring 50c per bu, delivered at the 
cars. There is quite a call for beef cattle 
at 6c per lb d w. Light hogs 5bc per Ib. 
The creamery at Wattsburg gets over 21,000 
lbs of milk daily. 

Northampton Co—-The weather has been 
cool and dry and farmers in general are 
behind with planting. Corn that was first 
planted came up poorly. Grain is in fair 
condition and indications are that there 
will be about the general average crop. 
Grass is poor and indications are that it 
will be at least 25 per cent less than usual. 
Oats sown early are in good condition, but 
late sown are poor. Acreage in corn, oats 
and potatoes is above the average. There 
will be very little fruit. The immense hay 
crop last season seems to be exhausted, 
some farmers having to buy. 

Pike Co—Acreage of oats is light this 
year owing to light crops last year. There 
will be no peaches. Other fruits have per- 
haps an average prospect at the present 
time. Rains have been few since April 1, 
consequently dry weather prevails. Many 
city boarders make this quite a truck sec- 
tion. Potatoes have advanced in price. 


Wyoming Co-—Farmers have finished 


planting corn and potatoes, but on account 
of cold, dry weather the seed has not ger- 
minated well and many are planting over. 
Grass and oats suffered for want of rain 
and will at best be but light crops. About 
the usual acreage of all kinds of crops has 
been planted. Peaches are an entire fail- 
ure and plums will be a light crop; all oth- 
er kinds of fruit look promising. Home- 
grown strawberries have made their ap- 
pearance in the market. 


CANADA. 


Port Burwell, Ontario, June 5—On May 
12 fire swept out the business part of this 
village, destroying in all about 27 buildings, 
including stores, private dwellings, hotels 
and barns. Some lost heavily, having no 
insurance, while others had all the way 
from $600 up to 3000. Most everybody lost 
nearly all their effects. The place will 
build up again with more and better brick 
buildings. Some nice dwelling houses will 
go up in the near future, so that Port Bur- 
well will be better built up in the future 
than it was in the past. Farmers in this 
district are through seeding and are now 
busy getting ready to plant corn. A large 
Pota- 
toes are about all planted. Fall wheat 
looks fairly well considering the cold, se- 
vere winter. There is a grand outlook for 
a large erop of hay. Oats look well, al- 
though worms are eating them on high 
lands.- It has been very wet and spring 
work is greatly behind. Pastures are good. 
There are some prospects for apples, 
peaches, cherries, pears, plums, etc. Live 
hogs are in good demand at $4.60 per cwt. 
Little sugar was made in these parts this 
spring. Considerable wheat left in farm- 
ers’ granaries owing to low prices. 














Eastern Hay Prospects Not Bright. 





Marked extremes appear in the distribu- 
tion of rainfall this season to date, having 
its effect in a pronounced manner on some 
of the leading crops, including hay. While 
portions of the Ohio valley and much of 
the lake region and central. west have had 
more rain than usual since the beginning 
of March, many important sections of the 
middle and eastern states have suffered 
through actual drouth. This is particularly 
true of southern O, parts of Pa and N Y¥ 
and most of N E except the northern por- 
tions. While it is too early for American 
Agriculturist to offer any forecast on the 
99 hay crop as a whole, the situation this 
week is adverse to a bumper yield. In the 
first place much harm was done through 
winterkilling, a great many fields suffering 
severely. In a number of the older middle 
and eastern states the grass started slowly 
owing to cold and drouth, and the last 
named feature has been prominent in many 
important hay sections. 

A good many Ohio meadows and pas- 
tures are short, timothy turning yellow 
or heading out very low. The growth of 
grass in N Y was checked by lack of rain, 
although there has heen recovery follow- 
ing recent showers, with improving hay 
prospects. The Pa clover crop is not prom- 
ising and pasturage only fairly good. This 
is true in the main of Md and Del, many 
fields showing grass either short or thin. 
In New England the situation this week 
is little less than serious. Grass is head- 
ing very low and it is doubtful if any re- 
covery would follow favorable conditions. 
Pasturage failed rapidly during late May 
and early June, making it necessary for 
the farmers to extensively feed stock from 
barns. Massachusetts reports indicate on- 
ly three-fourths as much rainfall as usual, 
with relatively as much drouth in por- 
tions of N Y, Pa and much of the ter- 
ritory comprising the middle and south 
Atlantic states. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, the situation continues 
without change, the very few sales reported 
having little or no effect on the market. 
Interest now centers in the growing croy. 
The plants are generally doing well on the 
ceast, having made rapid- progress under 
favorable conditions. In New York state, 
as our reports show, growth is uneven and 
no more than an average crop can be looked 
for. Frost has occurred in England, check- 
ing the vines, but as a rule the yards ap- 
pear very healthy. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low. to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
May 30 lastyr °98 ilastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 629 249 144,623 122,532 

Exports to Europe, 653 193 102,160 87,851 

Imports from Europe, 5 — 2 5,474 


ONEONTA, Otsego Co, N Y—Hops look well, 
having been tied the second time. “Only two 
new yards will be set this year, and one 
will be plowed up. 

BoucKVILLE, Madison._Co, N Y—Buyers 
tL ve been sampling all remaining lots of 
hops very freely during this month with 
the result of a few sales at 7@8c, reducing 
the supply of unsold hops in the town of 
Madison to about 400 bales. The condition 
of vines shows a vigorous, healthy growth 
in all new yards. Old yards have many 
miss hills and the yield in them will neces- 
sarily be light. The work of tying is now 
well advanced and cultivation in many 
yards more thorough than for the past few 
years. The average acreage per grower in 
this town is five acres and the yards 
rlowed up this spring will be fully equaled 
by the new ones planted in extent. Weath- 
er conditions have. been favorable to the 
growth of the vines and distinctly inimical 
to the action of wireworms and other hop 
pests. 

WoPCcESTER, Otsego Co,.N Y—The grow- 
ing crop of this county is very uneven. In 
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the same yard some hills of vines are up 
the poles and on the twine, while others 
may be not yet far enough along for tying. 
There are many yards badly winterkilled 
which will hardly pay for cultiyation. 
Some new yards have been set this spring 
to replace wornout ones. Of the ’98 crop 
from 1200 to 1500 bales are yet in growers’ 
hands in this county. Daily sales are be- 
ing made, however, at 7@llc per lb for 
choicest growths. Several lots have been 
sold the past few weeks at®10c, for which 
16@18c were offered last November. Grow- 
ers generally are well posted with regard 
to the statistical conditions. It is yet too 
early to make any reliable estimate of the 
probable yield of the ’99 crop, but from 
present conditions our most reliable grow- 
ers predict a smaller yield than in 1898. 
The past few weeks have seen considerable 
activity in ‘old olds,’’ several hundred 
bales having been purchased at from $1 per 
bale up to 2c per lb, according to quality or 
the sellers, need to realize. 

CANASOHARIE, Montgomery Co, N Y— 
Without a doubt the hop yards in this 
vicinity have not shown up in so bad a 
condition in 25 years as at this time. Many 
hills are entirely dead and others so weak 
that a large acreage has been taken up 
within the past 10 days. Poles have been 
set and in many instances yards grubbed. 
The acreage still left for cultivation is in 
a weak condition, the cold, wet weather 
of the past two weeks having refarded the 
growth of the vine. Very few new roots 
have been set this spring, as growers 
generally did not find the situation of old 
yards so bad until a recent date, and had 
made no preparation for new setting. 
Notwithstanding these facts the market for 
old hops, ’98’s, is dull, 8@9c being the only 
figures offered for good quality of hops. The 
condition of yards and the state of the mar- 
ket has a depressing effect on growers and 
the amount of hops raised in the next few 
years is an uncertain quantity. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$8 75 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 7, sausage 6%c p_-lb, 
live veal 6c, dressed 10@12c, dressed fowls 
12%@l4c, broilers 1 25 p pr, spring ducks 
24c, fresh eggs 12@15c p dz. Oats 37c p bu, 
loose hay 15@16 p ton. Potatoes 65c p bu, 
kale 50@60c, dandelions 40@50c, spinach 60c, 
radishes 20c p dz bchs, lettuce 40c, aspara- 
gus 12c, cucumbers 75c p dz, bunch beets 
75c@1 p dz, carrots 50c, pie plant 1%c p Ib, 
mint 40c p dz, parsley 50c, water cress 25c, 
local strawberries 12@15c p at. 


rr 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change of consequence 
to note. Prices continue as last quoted, ex- 
change 2c p qt, surplus $1 09 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended June 5 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,220 1,344 615 
N Y Central. 15,903 177 350 
N Y. Ont & West, 34,675 3,100 _ 
West Shore, 17,119 925 98 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,256 188 74 
N Y & Putnam. 3.661 _ _— 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 ~~ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 ~ _ 
N J Central, 1.792 32 _ 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 ~~ _ 
Total receipts, 178,177 14,823 1,153 
Daily av this week, 25.454 2,118 165 
Daily av last week, 26,151 822 150 
Cor week last year, 24,379 775 157 


MILK NOTES. 

A dispatch from Tunkhannock, Pa, says 
the milk producers in that section have 
won in a contest with the N Y contractors 
and will get 57c p can of 40 qts for June, 
after which the price will be raised to 67c; 
this compared with 44c for June milk in 
former years. 


Organized 14 months ago, this. section 
holds regular meetings and stands asa body 
for the ass’n. The N J Central carries 
about 1700 cans milk weekly, of which about 
1500 are in the control of the ass’n. As soon 
as the N Y exchange goes below 2%c, then 
we want our committee to notify it to put 
price back to that point within five days, 
and if not, notify the milk stations that 
are organized, in the name of the F S M P 
A, to make a strike on a given day, say 
within five days; every member to hold his 
milk until the price goes to that figure, and 
every farmer to stand firm and true to his 
brother farmers until] notified by the com- 
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mittee to sell, At this depot, we are ali in 
great earnest and we control three-fourths 
of the milk produced here. We are in a 
condition to hold milk one week or a month 
if necessary. We can churn it or we can 
feed it to calves and pigs. Most of us haves 
ample outlet for disposing of milk for a 
short time. We are tired of accepting star- 
vation prices; now is our time to stand firm 
and we will gain the victory. Don’t let the 
N Y exchange starve us out as they have 
done with hundreds of farmers. Most of 
us here take American Agriculturist, and 
can say that it has done more for us than 
any paper we can get. Those not now sub- 
scribers are making arrangements to send 
for it. No farmer should delay in this mat- 
ter.—[Califon (N J) Branch FS MP A, 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, June 5—Although the at- 
tendance at the board was larger this week 
than it has been before this season, the off- 
erings were 3000 bxs less than on the same 
day last year and about 1800 less than two 
years ago. It seems quite evident that the 
make of the season has not been excessive 
thus far, and although cows are now in 
the flush of milk salesmen say that they 
are making no more cheese than they were 
a year ago, and everybody knows that the 
make was moderate then. Butter still con- 
tinues. strong, and one reason for this 
seems to be that interior cities are taking a 
large part of the June make to put into cold 
storage for future use. Small cheese still 
leads large by a wide margin, and this also 
is occasioned by a good home demand. 
Several lots of large colored which do not 
appear in quotations were taken after the 
regular market at 7%c, but these go di- 
rectly to the old country. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 2887 bxs. at 7%c, 897 at 7%4c, 250 at 
74%c; large white, 144 at 7%4c; small color- 
ed, 460 at 7%4c, 106 at 73%¢c; small white 50 at 
7%c; white picnics 70 at 8c, 317 at 8%c; con- 
signed 142. Total 5323 bxs against 8336 one 
year ago, and 7132 two years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 23 pkgs at 16%c, 20 at 
l7e, 50 at 18c, and 60 cases prints at 19c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were: Large 
colored, 133 bxs at 7%4c, 65 at 7%c, 101 at p t; 
large white 96 at 7%4c; small white and 
colored 3290 at 744c, 750 at 7%e; consigned 
60 bxs. Total 4495 bxs. A few pkgs of dairy 
butter sold at 16@17c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. ’ 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 ) 1898 
Chicago ......... “RT4|108 | 33%) 32 | 23%] 25 
New York .... 1.12 39%) 338 3144} .30 
Boston .........- ~- — 44 | 41%] 36%) .35 
BWOIOGS 20.00.06 «00. 78%/1.13 | 34 | 3446] 27 | .26 
St Louis......... 78 j1.01 | .33 | 3144] 25 | .26% 
Minneapolis ...] .73 |1.30 | 30%) 31%} .25%4) .26 
London ......... 8844)1.36 46%} 48 7 = 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
ONE esenaed 1% 33% 23%, 
Sept........ 783% oh, -20% 











PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week |Previous wk| One yr ago 











Wheat, bu, 25,385,000 24,192,000 23,672,000 
Corn ......- 13,312,000 13,730,000 20,115,000 
Oats ........ 8,252,000 7,814,000 7,197.000 





At Chicago, wheat market fairly active 
on both speculative and cash account. Crop 
influences the chief ones, and trade greatly 
interested in conditions, these being well 
outlined elsewhere in this paper. The visi- 
ble supply statement, issued Monday of this 
week, showed something of an increase in 
public stocks. 

Traders in corn evidently do not stand in 
much fear of a “back-breaking” crop in spite 
of the large acreage, and a fair measure of 
stability is noted in the market. Corn has 
shown a disposition to sympathize with 
every advance in wheat, particularly with 
seme of the country advices indicating 
slightly unfavorable weather. Foreign mar- 
kets have shown fair steadiness and pub- 
lic stocks in the U S and Canada are de- 
creasing at a liberal pace. “No 2 corn for 
July delivery hardened to 33%c p bu, later 
receding to figures around 33c, with Sept 
33@33%4c, low grades 29%@32c, choice yel- 
low and white 34@34'%c. 

The oats market has shown moderate ac- 
tivity, averaging a shade higher, around 23c 
Pp bu for No 2 July delivery and 20@21%c 
Sept. But crop bulletins have shown fair 
progress in growth and development and 
trade as a whole is quiet with interest any- 
thing but pronounced. No 2 in store 24%4@2ac 
p bu, No 3 white by sample 26%@27%c. 

Aside from a little flurry in the specu- 
lative market a short time ago, rye has re- 
mained very dull and narrow. Under a 
demand from the shorts No 2 in store sold 
as high as 60c p bu, but this figure did not 
hold, with later sales in car lots at 564%@3Sc, 
and No 3 about 56c. Advocates of higher 
prices in this small market maintain that 
rye is relatively cheap compared with 
wheat, especially if there is any material 
damage to autumn sown by reason of win- 
ter killing, The export trade is small, home 
‘demand fair, receipts from the country re- 
stricted. 

Barley quiet and without important fea- 
ture, supply on sale restricted and only fair 
to good in quality. Quotations cover a 
range of 36@41ic p bu for poor to good malt- 
ing grades, 

Timothy seed in some favor, futures a lit- 
tle firmer with recent sales of Oct, new crop 
delivery, $2 47% p ctl Contract prime is 
quotable around 2 35, common to _ good 
‘country seed by sample 1 75@2 25. Clover 
seed inactive and neglected on the basis of 
about 6 30 p cti for contract prime and 7 40 
for new Oct. 

At New York, wheat has been unsettled, 


operators closely watching crop conditions 
in this country and abroad; meanwhile for- 
eigners have bought in a conservative man- 
ner. Trading on the basis of 82@82%4c p bu 
for No 2 red winter; flour dull;, rye quiet at 
the recent advance. Corn without import- 
ant change, No 2 mixed in store quotable 
around 40c p bu, carlots a premium, and 
so with yellow. No 2 mixed oats 31%@32c 
p bu, white and clipped 33@37c, in shipping 
order. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI°PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, old potatoes 
$1 50@1 75 p bbi, new 2 75@3 50, radishes 


75c@1 25 p 100 bchs, lettuce 1@1 75, peas 
35@60c p bskt, strawberries 8@9c p qt. Fresh 
eggs 13c p dz, chickens 9@10c p lib i w, 
lic d 


10@ 
w, broilers 18@19c d w, turkeys 11@ 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks and geese 8€9$c 
l w, 9@10c d w, milch cows 30@59 ea, veal 


calves 5 50@7 p 100 Ibs. Bran 15@16 p ton, 
middlings 15@18, cottonseed meal 21@22, 
loose hay 6@10, bal2i 7@9, clover 6 50@7 50, 
oat straw 4 50@5, rye straw 5 50@8. 

At Syracuse, chickens 12@13c p lb 1 w, 14 
@léc d w, turkeys lic 1 w, i7c d w, ducks 
lic 1 w, 14c d w, fresh eggs 12c p dz. Stand- 
ard corn 45c p bu, oats 40c, bran $17 p ton, 
middlings 18. Old potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 1, old beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c, cel- 
ery 75c@1 p dz bchs, cucumbers 2 p bu, rad- 
ishes 30c p dz bchs, rhubarb 50@60c, spin- 
ach 70c p bu. 

At Watertown, potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
spinach 4c p Ib, lettuce 5c p bch, radishes 
4c, asparagus 5c, mint 4c, pieplant 4c, fresh 
eggs 13c p dz, fowls 7@8c p Ib 1 w. 10@lic 
d w, turkeys 8c 1 w, 12c d w, veal calves 
5@5%c 1 w, 8@8%c d w, cow beef $5@6 p 100 
Ibs. Loose hay 8@9 p ton, oat straw 4@5, 
corn 40c, oats 32c, rye 50c. 

At Buffalo, ch old potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
new southern $2 75@4 p bbl, asparagus 75c 
@1 50 p dz bchs, new carrots 20@2ic p dz 
bchs, parsley 15@18c, new turnips 75c@1 p 
cra, apples 4@4 75 p bbl. Fresh eggs 15c 
p dz, fowls lic p 1b 1 w, 12c d@ w, turkeys 
8@10c 1 w, 18@14%ec d w, ducks 10@1lic 1 w, 
11@13c d w. Baled timothy hay 12 50@i4 p 
ton, loose 12@13, wheat and oat straw 6@ 
7 50, rye 7@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ strictly 
fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, spring chickens 25@ 
28c p lb, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 714@8c, 
roosters 25@30c ea. Bran $12 50@14 p ton, 
middlings 13@14, oil meal 25, ch timothy 
hay 13, No 1 12 50, clover mixed 10 50@11, 
straight rye straw 7@7 50, tangled 6@7, 
wheat and oat 6 50@8. White potatoes 50 
@60c p bu, new southern 3@3 50 p bbl, Ber- 
muda onions 1 30@1 50 p cra, cabbage 2 50 
@2 75, green beans 1 50@2 p bskt, wax beans 
1 50@2 25, green peas 80@85c p bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh nearby eggs 14%c p dz, southern 13%c, 
fowls 11@11%c p Ib, roosters 8c, broilers 25 
@35c, live ducks 9@9%c. Ch potatoes 50@ 
55c p bu, fair to good 40@45c, southern prime 
$8@3 50, cabbage 2 75@3 p bbl, beets 2 50@5 
p 100 bchs, Baldwin apples 5@6 p bbl. Ch 
timothy hay 13@13 50 p ton, No 1 12@12 50, 
mixed 10 50@11, straight rye straw 8@8 75, 
tangled 7 50@8, bran 16@16 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1 1898] 1899] 1898) 1 1898 
Chi » 100 lbs .. | $5.7 $3.90) $4.50) $5.30) $4.65 
New York ........ 5.75] 5.35) 4.10) 4.75] 5.25] 4.50 
PND 002006 000~ c0ee 5.60) 5.25} 4.10) 4.75) 5.35) 4.75 
Kansas City ........- 5.40} 5.00) 3.80) 4.35) 5.10) 4.40 
Pittsburg ............ 5.65, 5.15) 4.05! 4.60) 4.75) 4.30 





At Chicago, the recent slight weakness 
in the cattle market has been followed by 
fair recovery and the situation is measur- 
ably satisfactory to salesmen. Transac- 
tions are as high as $5 60@5 75 for extra to 
fancy beeves, the outside the best figure 
touched in six weeks. Sales of native 
steers are largely at 4 75@5 50 and mod- 
erate demand is noted on export account, 
although of course the bulk of the supply 
continues to go to local slaughterers for 
dressed beef purposes. 

In the cheaper grades of cattle some un- 
easiness is apparent in stockers and feed- 
ers. These have been selling high for a 
long time and farmers hesitate ta pay 
prices demanded. Selected droves of thrifty 
young steers, including heavy calves and 
yearlings, sell at $4 75@5 20, mixed lots 
usual discount. Dry cows and butcher 
heifers are in good demand and selling at 
fairly satisfactory figures; veal calves are 
plentiful and dull and weak unless choice. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 
Esefee cristo we SUOST Fesean 7 balls 

1450 lbs. 00@5 40 Feeders. 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 47 to R50 Ibe, 4 

Ibs, 435@4 75 = a0 Hes op, 

& i.% fey cows and 
garteobe eres. 


on > 25 
3 sq4 25 
A good many hogs are moving from west- 
ern farms to the various packing centers, 
Chicago receiving liberal numbers, giving 
slaughterers and buyers for eastern ac- 
count the advantage. Buyers used as an 
argument for lower prices, around $3 60@ 
3 85, a break in the provision market. 
The sheep market is dull and active by 


4 
3 
4 
5 
5 
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turns, recent high level of prices generally 
maintained and the liberal arrivals well 
absorbed. Good to choice mixed lots and 
wethers $5@5 50, yearlings a premium, in- 
ferior 3 75@4 75, good to fancy lambs 4 75@ 
6 75, fancy springs 7@7 5 

At Pittsburg, cattle market rather slow 


Monday of this week, when 60 cars ap- 
peared. Prices without important change 
and are continued as follows: 
Geet tao ics "5 2@s & Foor i food ft tlle Songs 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs,"  450@4%) Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 00@4 90 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 4 25@4 00 Bologna eows, phd, 800@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 50 F’sh cows & spripgers, 20 00@52 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@450 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Whatever of strength appeared in the live 
stock markets at the opening of this week 
was in hogs, which sold a shade higher. 
Monday’s supply 30 double decks. Heavy 
droves $4, medium 4@4 05, yorkers 3 95@4, 
common lots usual discount. In the sheep 
trade yearlings were a shade lower but 
choice lambs and good muttons substan- 
tially steady, Monday’s arrivals 22 double 
decks. Good sheep 4 40@4 65, yearlings 4@ 
5 60, spring lambs 4 50@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle market depressed and 


10@20c lower Monday of this week, when 
145 cars came forward. Shipping and ex- 
port steers $4 75@5 60, good butcher weights 
4 7$@5, common to fair, grassy, 4 50@4 70, 
butcher cows 3 25@4 25. Stock cattle 4 25@ 
610. Milch cows in good demand when 
choice at 40@50 p head, fair to good 20@30. 
Canada stockers and feeders are quotable 
at 4 65@4 85 for good to choice lots weigh- 





ing 650 to 750 ibs. Hogs 10@15c higher 
Monday when 7 cars arrived. Yorkers 
4 05@4 10, medium and heavy 4 05, rough 
lots and common pigs 3 25@3 75. Sheep 
strong, Monday’s receipts 35 cars. Year- 
lings 5 25@6 25, lambs 7 50@8 50, 


spring 
butcher sheep 4 50@5. 
At New York, cattle in moderate but 
not urgent demand, prices only steady, good 
to extra steers $4 75@5 50, few appearing 
having the quality to command better than 
5@5 20. Medium to choice cows and bulls 
2 75@4 40. Veal calves in good demand 
when attractive at 5 25@6 25, common lots 
3 50@5. Hogs dull at 4@4 10. Sheep market 
rather tame but fair outlet for desirable 
grades. Poor to choice 3 50@4 75, common 
to extra yearlings 4 50@6 25, lambs 5@8. 


GENERAL [lARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, no improvement to note, 
prices unsettled. Ch marrow beans $1 47% 
p bu, poor to good 1 15@1 40, ch medium 
1 30, poor to good 1 10@1 25, ch pea 1 27%@ 
1 30, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch red kidney 
1 77%4@1 80, white kidney 1 80@1 85, black 
turtle soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 52%@2 55, green 
peas 95c@1 05. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, prices again lower, sup- 
plies liberal. Prime veals 7%@8c p 1b, fair 
to good 6%@7c, common 4@6c, buttermilk 
calves 5@6c, light pork 64%@6%c, medium 
5%@6c, heavy 4@5c, spring lambs, fair to 
good, $2@4 ea. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals liberal and mar- 
ket showing an easy tone. Fey new laid, 
nearby 15%c p dz, av best, loss off 14%@ 
15c, N Y and Pa, av best 14%@l5c, western 
fcy selected at mark li4c, under grades $3 30 
@3 75 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, more berries in the mar- 
ket, prices irregular. Md strawberries 5@7c 
p at, N J 4@7c, N C huckleberries 6@10c, 
green gooseberries 5@6c, N C blackberries 
10@18c, Fla pineapples $2@4 p case, musk- 
melons 1@2 75 p bu-bx, watermelons 25@ 
40c ea. N Y Baidwin apples 4@6 p bbl, rus- 
sets 3 25@4 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no special activity, market 
dull. Coarse corn meal 78@8ic p 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal $1 02%@1 05, grits 1 024%@ 
105, middlings, spring and winter 16@17, 
winter bran 14 50@16 50, spring 14 50@15, 
sharps 16 50@17, linseed oil meal 22@22 5), 




















sereenings 60@80c p 100 lbs, strictly prime 
eottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and de- 
mand slow. Prime new timothy hay 77%@ 
80c p 100 lbs, No 1 70@75c, No 2 60@65c, clo- 
ver mixed 50@60c, clover 40@50c, salt hay 
40@45c, long rye straw 35@40c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, Be ge only moderate and 
market weak. Y and western $1@1 75 p 
180 Ibs, Scotch i 25@1 75 p 168- Ib sack, Ber- 
muda 4@5 50 p bbl, southern Rose 2 50@4 
p bbl, Chili White 2 50@3 50, Red 2 50@3 25, 
seconds 1 7502 25. 

Poultry. 


At New York, demand moderate with a 
steady feeling as to prices. Fresh-killed 
iced turkeys 10c p lb, Phila broilers 33@ 
37c, western 24@28c, N Y and Pa fowls 10%c, 
roosters 7c, spring ducks 20@22c, squabs 
$1 50@2 25 p dz. Frozen turkeys 11@14c, 
broilers, dry-picked 18@20c, scalded 15@16c, 
chickens 12@14c. Live chickens 20@25c p 
lb, fowls 10%@lic, roosters 64%4@7c, turkeys 
9@10c, ducks 50@75c p pr, geese 75c@1 25, 
pigeons 20@30c p pr. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, supplies generally liberal 
and demand good. Prime to fcy asparagus 
$2@3 p dz bchs, beets 1@3 p 100 bchs, cu- 
cumbers, southern 1 50@2 25 p bskt, Fla 
ege plant 1 50@2 50 p bx, kale 30@50c p bbl, 
lettuce 50c@1 25 p bbl, green peas 1@1 50 
p bskt, rhubarb 50c@1 p 100 bchs, radishes 
25@40c, squash 2@3 p bbl-cra, spinach 50@ 
75c p bbl, string beans, wax 1@1 75 p bskt, 
green 1@2, white turnips 50c@1 p 100 bchs, 
Fla tomatoes 1 75@2 50 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Specula..on is one of the principal fea- 
tures of the market while the storage sea- 
son is at its hight. Demand is mainly local, 
as prices are too high for the export trade, 
but supplies are kept well cleaned out and 
general firmness prevails. Buying for 
storage is quite free and really good lots 
do not go begging long for buyers. Full 
grass goods are increasing and the quality 
in general is im ,»roving. Under grades 
continue slow under light call. 

New York State—At Albany, in liberal 
supply and weak. Good to ch cmy tubs 17 
@18c p lb, prints 18@19c, dairy 16@17c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c, 
prints 18@20c, dairy 15@16c.—At Water- 
town, ch country butter 15c, fair to good 
13@14c.—At Buffalo, N Y and Pa extra cmy 
17144@18ce, ch 17@17%4c, Elgin extra 18@18téc, 
western firsts 174%4@18c, dairy 16@li7c, imt 
cmy. 13@13%éc. 

At New York, a steady trade at well- 
sustained prices. Western extra cmy 18@ 
18%c p Ib, firsts 17@17%c, seconds 16@16%4c, 
thirds 15@1514c, N Y extra cmy 18c, seconds 
to thirds 17@17\%4c, N Y fcy dairy, half firkin 
tubs 17@17i4c, firsts 16@1644c, western imt 
emy, ~- -ts 14@15c, seconds 12144@13c, west- 
ern dairy 13@14c, western factory 12@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, no im- 
portant change, receipts not large. 
Elgin and other western separator cmy, 
extra 1814c p Ib, firsts 18c, seconds 17@17%c, 
imt cmy 13@1é6c, ladles 13@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts fair 
and prices firm. Separator cmy, extra 19@ 
20c p Ib, firsts 17@18c, gathered cream, extra 
17@18c, firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@17c, ladles 
14@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active dnd steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 17c p Ib, prints 18c, dairy 10c. 
—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fcy Elgin 
emy 18@19c p Ib, Ohio cmy, separator léc, 
gathered cream 14@15c, dairy 10%c. 

At Boston, a steady demand sustains 
prices, receipts not burdensome. Vt and N 
H extra cmy asst sizes 19c p Ib, northern 
N Y 19c, western 19c, northern cmy firsts 
17@18e, eastern 16@18e,; Vt extra dairy 17 
@17%e, N Y 16@17c, N Y and Vt firsts lic, 
seconds 14c, western imt cmy 14%@l5c, 
ladles 13144@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet. Full cream 8@9c p Ib, skims 4@é6c, 
imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
8@10%c.—At Buffalo, fcy full cream 9%@ 
10c, dairy made 8@9c, skims and part skims 
7@7i%e. 

At New York, market in poor shape, ow- 
Ing to.the irregular condition of arrivals. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


N Y full cream, ch white large 8%4c p Ib, 
good to prime 74@7%c, ch colored large 7% 
@8&c, good to prime 7@7%%c, ch colored small 
8%@8%4c, white 8%@9c, good to prime 7%@ 
8c, common to fair 7@7%c, ch small light 
skims 7@7\4c, large 6%@7c, part skims 6@ 
6%4c, full skimg 3@3%c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 20 lots, 
1610 bxs, offered on this board June 3, of 
which 1211 bxs sold at 844c, 314 at 8%c, 85 at 
8 5-i6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
easier. N Y full cream, fcy small 9%c p Ib, 
fair to ch 8%@9%c, part skims 6@8c, Swiss 
13@13%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, in liberal sup- 
ply and good demand. N Y full cream 
cheese, large size 9%@10c p Ib, flats 10@ 
10%4c, small size 104%@10%c, Ohio picnic 
10@10%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars lic p lb, Ohio flats 
10c, limburge: 13%c, imt Swiss 154%c.—At 
Cincinnati, steady. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 914@10c, family favorite 10%c, Young 
America 12c, twins 10%c. 

At Boston, large supplies offered, and 
trade quiet. New cheese: N Y small ex- 
tra 10c p lb, large 942@10c, firsts 8@9c, sec- 
onds 6@7c, Vt small extra 10c, large 94%@ 
10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, western ex- 
tra twins 914%.@10c. Old cheese: N Y and 
Vt extra 12c, firsts 10@lic, seconds 8@9c, 
sage 10@12c. 

Stee cee 
An Enormous Tobacco Output. 

The table below shows an enormous out- 
put of manufactured tobacco, as indicated 
by taxes paid for the months of March and 
April. Apri: shows a slight decrease in the 
output of cigars and snuff, but the total 
returns from the tobacco industry foot up 
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well for help toward paying government 
expenses: 


~~" April, 1899 March, 1899 


Cigars, $1,419,959 $1,436,237 
Cigarettes, 330,195 307,694 
Snuff, 218,385 223,753 
Tobacco, mfd, 2,757,140 2,521,578 
Miscellaneous, 4,171 4,506 

Total, 4,729,850 4,493,767 





Heat—S. S. W. (Pa) wants a remedy to 
bring a cow in heat. Medicine is not of 
much use in such cases. Feed the cow on 
good rich food and try the following: Tinc- 
ture chloride of iron 1 oz, cantharides in 
powder 10 grains; give this at one dose in 
bran mash. Repeat twice a day for a week, 
then skip a week and give for another week, 
and so on for a month or six weeks if need- 
ed. 





Lice—A. S. wants a remedy to destroy 
lice on cattle. Take 4 oz each arse- 
nic, carbonate of potassium and “soft 
soap, and 10 gals water. Boil the 
arsenic and potassium in half’ the 
water for 1 hour and mix the soft soap in 
the other half of the water and mix equal 
parts for use. Make a mop and put the 
solution on with it, going all over the ani- 
mal. Sulphur given internally would have 
no effect on lice. 

Interest Rates in Australia—Money is 
loaned on farm and other real property at 
4 to 5 per cent. 





The farmer out of debt can live as well 
as he pleases if reasonably content and not 
too anxious to make a fortune in a single 
year.—[L. L. Soule, Schuyler Co, N Y. 
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“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


The improved ‘‘Alpha” disc or divided milk- 





strata system is used in the De Laval separators 
only. Strong patents prevent its use in any 
other machines. The “disc” system makes 


the De Laval machines as superior to other 
separators as such other separators are .to 


setting systems. It reduces necessary speed 
one-half, reduces size of revolving bowl, saves 
labor and power, enables simplicity and dura- 
bility, skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures absolute 
thoroughness of separation under practical 
use conditions, which is not possible with any 
other separator or creaming system. 


Send for new 1899 catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices : GENERAL OfFices: Branch Offices: 
RanooteH & Canat Sts. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 Arch Staeet, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


























RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINES 


WATER BY WATER PO 
~ en in Place of chai 
Deliver More Water. 





MANURES 


m8, page Ww. = ap Py wn erent how to use 


Never Stop. author has : 
col — i ee ae test ee in in all 
Your Money Back if of the world. Both commercial and e manures 


You Want It. are fully deseribed, and many for special 
Send your conditions for and soils are given. Price, ah wy 40 cents ; cloth, 
catalogue and gueranteed a S81 00 
estimates. FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York, ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New Yorke 
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America’s Peace Plan. 





The American delegates to the peace con- 
ference at The Hague have submitted their 
scheme relating to an arbitration tribunal. 
It provides that each country shall appoint 
a single arbitrator, to be selected by the 
supreme courts of the signatory powers. 
The tribunal shall have a permanent cen- 
tral seat and be composed of at least three 
judges, who shall not be natives or resi- 
dents of countries belonging to the powers 
in disaccord. : 

The general expenses shall be shared pre- 
portionately. In the event of new facts 
arising within three months of a decision, 
the same tribunal shall have power to try 
again the questions in dispute. Recourse to 
the tribunal shall be optional for the signa- 
tory powers. The tribunal shall not take 
cognizance of any dispute until assured 
that the parties concerned will accept its 
decision, 

The convention shall come into force and 
the tribunal beeestablished when nine 
powers, eight of whom shall be European 
or American and four of whom shall be 
signatories of the declaration of Paris, 1856, 
shall have adhered to the convention. 

Apart from the above project the Ameri- 
cans propose a special scheme of mediation, 
providing that, in the event of a difference 
urising between two powers, each _ shall 
choose another power to act as its second. 
The powers thus selected shall do all they 
ean to reconcile the opponents. These sec- 
onding powers: shall, even when war has 
broken out, continue their efforts with a 
view of ending hostilities as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The peace plan has been unanimously 
adopted by the sub-committee to which it 
was referred and little doubt is expressed 
by the American commissioners that the 
general conference will also adopt the plan. 
The first commission by a vote of 18 to 3 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the use 
of dumdum, or flattened bullets. Italy, 
Austria and Great Britain dissented. It 
was also resolved to prohibit the use of 
explosives from balloons and explosive 
bullets. 


ee 
New York City—The American Institute 


will hold an exhibition of flowers, fruits 
and vegetables in its new exhibition hall, 
Berkeley Lyceum building, 19 and 21 West 
44th street, New York, June 14-15. A lib- 
eral premium schedule has been issued, a 
copy of which will be mailed free to all 
applicants. No admission is charged, and 
all interested in horticulture are invited to 
visit this exhibition which promises to be 
of unusual excellence, 


Chips from the News Block—The presi- 


dent has issued an order which exempts 
over 4000 places in the government from 
civil service rules.——Cuban soldiers are 
reluctant to give up their arms and receive 
$75 each from the United States.——The de- 
nial quickly followed the report that Pade- 
rewski had recently married.— Baby Mari- 
on Clark of New York, who was abducted 
a few weeks ago, has been recovered and 
the abductors are under arrest.——Mrs 
Leland Stanford has deeded to Stanford 
university property worth $38,000,000.—— 
The Ohio republicans have nominated 
Judge George K. Nash for governor and 
adopted a platform in which trusts are de- 
nounced.——The Ohio delegation in the 
house is a unit for Henderson of Iowa for 
speaker.——Maj Marchand was welcomed 
to Paris as a conquering hero despite the 
fact of his defeat in the Fashoda. 





The Dreyfus Case—Popular interest in 


the Dreyfus case has so declined in Paris, 
that scarcely a handful of people were 
present when the court of cassation met 
to hear the public presentation of the find- 
ings of its officials. Indeed, as the French 
law requires that a certain number of cit- 
izens shall be present as witnesses it was 
necessary to send ushers out into the 
streets to gather in passersby to complete 
the legal quorum. This apathy is due to 
the general conviction that the court would 
favor revision. The publication in the 
Figaro and in other papers of much of the 
evidence given in secret has. prepared 
Frenchmen generally to expect the verdict 
for a retrial of the charges before a new 
courtmartial. In view of the new evidence 


which has been elicited in favor of Drey- 
fus and the demolition of that on which he 
was convicted there seems little reason for 


OUR 





STORY OF THE NEWS 


doubting that Dreyfus will be acquitted. 
An acquittal will be of necessity followed by 
his restoration to the army. It has been one 
of the most “celebrated cases’’ in modern 
history. In the course of the controversy 
it occasioned, cabinets have fallen, men 
once prominent have begm driven out of 
public life, reputations have been ruined, 
and the very government itself has seemed 
at times to be tottering on the verge of col- 
lapse. At least one suicide is traceable to 
the intrigues by which “the general staff’ 
sought to shield itself from the conse- 
quences of its blunder. 





Gen Wheeler at Boston—Gen Joseph 


Wheeler is the first ex-confederate officer 
who has delivered a Memorial day address 
before a New England Grand Army post. 
He was rapturously received in Boston. He 
said that the history of the whole world 
teaches that the only security for peace 
is to be always prepared and ready to 
engage in war. He said it was the duty of 
every American to uphold the president 
and continued: “I am one of those who 
firmly believe that whatever is, is right, 
and [ cannot doubt but when conditions 
are thrust upon a country by a course of 
events following a well-judged and right- 
eous action on the part of the people and 
the government the consequence could not 
be other than beneficial not only to the 
people of our own country, but to the 
world at large. There is one sentiment 
which should be impressed on every mind 
and instilled into every heart: ‘My coun- 
try, may she always be right, but right or 
wrong, my country.’ ”’ 





Palisades Going—The destruction of the 


picturesque Palisades along the Hudson 
river will soon be complete. The historic 
spot known as Indian Head was blown out 
recently, a section of rock 100 feet high and 
75 by 165 feet in area being broken up by 
five tons of dynamite. Maj S. Wood Mc- 
Clave of the Palisades commission, who 
witnessed the operation, said: “‘If the pub- 
lic could have seen the effects of this blast 
we would surely have had the people with 
us in our effort to save the Palisades. At 
this rate it will not take long to destroy 
all the beauty of the Palisades.” 





Our Philippine Garrison—Dispatches 
from Manila indicate that a garrison of 
100,000 men will be needed in the island of 
Luzon alone. In confirmation of this, Capt 
Charles D. Clay of the 17th infantry, who 
has returned from Manila on sick leave, 
Says in an interview: “Gen Lawton had the 
eye of the soldier when he said 100,000 men 
were needed. We have not troops enough 
to occupy what we conquered. Towns were 
taken three and four times and as often 
abandoned because we had not force enough 
to hold them. That is the case everywhere. 
Manila is a great city, full of thousands of 
men ready at a moment’s notice. It re- 
quires 1000 men to hold down Manila. Some 
5000 are in the hospital or useless and that 
leaves barely 15,000 men to beat the Fili- 
pinos in_the field and hold what is gained.” 





Agriculture in Russia—The Russian 
minister of the interior has under consid- 
eration plans for conducting farming on 
more modern principles. It is believed that 
land owners will be forced to aid the gov- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Up-to-Date Farmer has learned the 


wisdom of doing his own thinking, and in 
selecting a binder or mower to weigh care- 
fully the actual points of superiority and to 
avoid mere “talking’”’ or “selling’’ points. 
The “life” of a machine depends largely on 
its main frame, which should be _§ solid 
enough to outwear the working parts and 
yet not heavy enough to tear itself to 
pieces through its own inertia. The Deer- 
ing ideal binder has a high-carbon steel 
frame, hot-riveted at the joints. This ma- 
chine has stood the most severe tests ever 
put on a binder. It has a cutting ap- 
paratus that will cut any crop that grows; 
elevators that will elevate anything it cuts; 
a simple reel with greater range of adjust- 
ment than any other, operated with a single 
lever; the famous Deering knotter and 
binder which never misses; the only bundle 
carrier worthy of the name, and finally 
Deering roller and ball bearings, making it 
the lightest draft binder that ever cut a 








swath. 








ernment in a reorganization of the agri- 
cultural system before next autumn. The 
Novoe Vremya declares that the immediate 
establishment of agricultural schools and 
colleges is essential. 





Du Paty de Clam—One of the interesting 
personages of the Dreyfus case is Lieut- 
Col Du Paty de Clam, who has been ar- 
rested, charged with being implicated in 
the forgeries concocted to trap Picquart 
and clear Esterhazy. It is the second time 
he has been arrested on a similar charge. 
Those who have followed the case say he 


-is a victim of Gaboriau and Conan Doyle. 


He resorted to such tricks as to wake Drey- 
fus from his prison sleep by suddenly flash- 
ing the glare of a lantern in his face and 
then noting the expression of his eyes. He 


had Dreyfus placed in a room in which 
there were many mirrors, in order, unde- 
tected, to study his face in repose. He vis- 


ited Mme Dreyfus and solemnly warned 
her to be careful what she said, for her 
husband’s life was at stake. He attributed 
her’calmness to the determination of a 
clever woman, who knew her husband's 
guilt, not to do or say anything that might 
harm him, 





New York’s Franchise Tax—Efforts to 


calculate the probable yield of New York’s 
franchise tax have produced a big dis- 
crepancy of figures so far. An expert in 
the state comptroller’s office estimates that 
it will yield about $10,000,000 to New York 
city and about $17,000,000 in the entire state. 
On the other hand, Matthew Marshall has 
gone. over the figures, and, estimating the 
value of the franchises according to the 
Massachusetts rule, he puts the figures at 
$5,000,000 for the city and $8,000,000 for the 
state. 





Psychical Research—Another society for 
psychical research, similar to the English 
and Boston ones, has just been organized. 
Among the names of its first members are 
Dr E. G. Spitzka, a well-known alienist; 
Dr R. Osgood Mason, psychical investiga- 
tor and author; Elliott Coues and Arthur 
MacDonald of the Smithsonian institution 
and the educational departments of the gov- 
ernment respectively; Dr Paul Gibier, for- 
merly of the Pasteur institute; Dr William 
Lee Howard of Baltimore, Mrs Helen Gar- 


dener, Mrs Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Dr Paul Carns of 
Chicago, John Clarke Ridpath, the his- 
torian. 





Even in June Pasture the milch cow is 
a long time forgetting poor feeding last 
winter. 


r KeNew Rich Bo? | 


and remove impurities*from the stomach, liver 
and bowels, by the use of the best blood purifier 
known. Put upinglass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
one a dose. Recommended by many physicians. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“BesT LIVER PILL MADE.” Positively cure 
Biliousness and all Liver and Bowel complaints. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid, for 25 cts. 
Book free. 1. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











By L. H. BAILEY. A complete 
guide to the multiplication of plants. 

hird edition; contains all the fea- 
tures of the first two editions, and 
many new subjects and new and 
original illustrations. Gives full 
practical directions for seed sowing, 


the making of all kinds of layers, 


BOOK. 
stools,cuttings,propagation by bulbs 


and tubers, and very complete accounts of all the leading 
kinds of budding grafting and inarching. Aside from = 
THE NURSERY LIST is an alphabetical catalogue 0 
about 1500 plants—of fruit, kitchen garden,ornamental and 
grecuhence species—with directions for their multiplica- 
jon. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


THE ROPAGATION 
OF PLANTS. 


Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminently proctions and useful work. 
#escribes the process of hybridizing and crossing species 
ond vastete ona also the many different mates by babe 
cultiva plants may ropagated and multiplied. 
Cioth, 12mo. Postpaid, — $1.50 


Catal © Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. 











Opal. 


By Marion Dickinson 


[Concluded.] 


S THERE no man near?’ I 
asked, for I could not see over 
the barrier. “Not nearer than 
two fields away,” she answered. 
‘Will you hold the reins a 
minute?” Rising to her feet in 
the carriage, she called to the 
children, but the wind that now brought 
shreds of smoke through the leafy 
barrier, carried her voice from’ them, 
and, absorbed in a woodchuck hunt, they 
paid no heed. ‘Hello!’’ she cried, with all 
the strength of her young lungs, but to no 
avail, when, not 10 feet away, there came a 
frightened cry. It seemed to rise from the 
thicket before us. We looked at each other 
aghast. It was a child’s voice, almost a 
baby voice. 

“Where is it?’’ I stammered, plucking at 
her skirt, for she had mounted to the seat. 
“T can’t see,” she said in a curiously level 





a 


voice, “but it must be penned into the 
corner of the field, already. The fire is 
spreading fast.” I tried to spring from the 


carriage, but she pushed me back. “Stay 
here, Miss Anna, she cried. “You may be 
needed at just this point. Shout if you can, 
They may hear at last.” 

She was already in the road, running 
wildly back and forth, searching for a gap 
in the dense growth, but it presented an un- 
compromising barrier of stout branches and 
vivid leaves, insolently scarlet to our de- 
spairing eyes. “I must go farther down the 
road,’’ she called as she flashed past, run- 
ning swiftly to a spot where the field was 
not buttressed by wild growth. As she 
scaled the fence I climbed upon the seat in 
turn, placing reliance in the horse’s well- 
known readiness to stand indefinitely. I 
could not sit in ignorance of Opal’s move- 
ments. My heart sank, for a band of evil 
fire, extending diagonally from the thicket 
to the boundary of the field, lay between 
her and the invisible child, now crying in 
a panic of terror. 

But the white figure never faltered. 
Straight on she came, gathering her filmy 
gown about her shoulders, her eyes search- 
ing the blackened stubile to seize every 
advantage. In another instant she had 
sprung across the dangerous barrier and 
the sumacs hid her from my straining eyes. 
“Anna!” I heard her eall, breathlessly. 
“Anna! can you climb upon the fence? Per- 
haps I can put him through to you.” And 
the branches swayed and crackled under 
her desperate clutch, 

Could I climb the fence? I could have 
climbed a monument if it would have help- 
ed her. How I chafed to think that I 
could not share her danger! I, too, madly 
broke away the screening boughs, and with 
a fervent thanksgiving seized the little 
gingham-clad body that, still wailing, was 
thrust through the opening. But I could not 
stop to soothe his baby fears with Opal be- 
yond my reach. 

“Can you get through?” I cried, as the 
boughs swept back. “No,” came her voice 
with a little tremble. Then, lower,'as if to 
h rself, “How can I ever go back!” Bereft 
of the spur that the child’s danger had 
given her, her heart shrank before her 
dreaded enemy. Still, there was no other 
way. Already the flames were dangerously 
nearer, completely hemming her in. Again 
I clambered to the carriage seat. 

Perhaps it was through an escaping fold 
of the inflammable dress, perhaps her wild 
rush for safety fanned the crawling flames 
to greater hight—a wicked tongue of fire 
found foothold, and as she ran, broke into 
a blaze. With a cry of terror, Opal turn- 
ed her white face towaru me, then stum- 
bled blindly and fell. God gave me strength 
to do it, else I could never have reached 
my darling. Snatching he heavy carriage 
blanket that was always with us on these 
drives, I rushed for the place where Opal 
had gained the field, and squeezed through 
the bars. Tripping over tangled Vines, which 
caught my skirts in their teasing grasp, 
my laboring breath taxing my feeble body, 
it seemed an interminable interval before I 
fell on my knees beside the limp figure, 
across which the flames were creeping. 
Throwing the robe upon her, I frantically 
beat at the quivering tongues, rolling her 
Over and over until she was shrouded in the 
Woolen: folds, ‘not daring to stop until the 
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mocking sunlight was suddenly blotted out 
and I fell across her. 

So they found us when, summoned by the 
frightened children who had suddenly re- 
membered the sleeping baby, the men ran 
up from the lower fields. Rough hands, 
grown tender as @ woman’s, were lifting me 
as I regained consciousness. At my side 
lay Opal with closed eyes, her shining hair 
tangled by briers and stubble, her dress 
still clinging in blackened shreds about her, 
for the fiery tongues had almost reached *er 
face. A man knelt helplessly beside her, 
not venturing to chafe her scorched hands, 
while another brought water from a brook, 
in his cap. To my mute appeal, they gave 
instant help. No, she was not to be taken 
from me by a chariot of fire. Her fall, in 
checking the flames, had saved her! 

At the moment, I did not notice my own 
burns—slight enough beside Opal’s—yet, to- 
gether with the nervous shock, they held 
me prisoner, again, for more than a week. 
At the end of that time Milly drove me to 
Opal’s home. I found her thin and wan, but 
with her old bright smile s she held out 
her bandaged arms to greet me. It was too 
much. I hid my face in the pillow and 
they left us alone. At last I heard her 
say, softly, “Miss Anna,” and I looked up. 
There was a pitiful question in her eyes. 
“Has it changed me so much?” she whis- 
pered. “I feel as if my hair must have 
turned white and I grow ages older. I was 
so frightened. I haven’t dared ask anybody 
before—they looked at me with such sor- 
rowful*eyes—but I knew you would tell mie, 
for you were with me in it all. It was you 
who saved me,” and she moved her head 
a little nearer to me, who would have glad- 
ly borne all the suffering for her, but who 
had been able to do so little. 

But what did she mean by change? She 
was more fragile, yes, and the cruel burns 
upon her arms and shoulders would leave a 
lasting trace, but that was all. I stroked 
back the soft hair from her eager face. “It 
is still golden,’ I said gently, “and the 
dear face is unscarred.”’ 

Her eyes suddenly filled with tears. “I 
am afraid I am vain,” she murmured— 
“that was another weakness that I was 
ashamed to confess. But it was noc wholly 
for myself that I cared. There is somebody 
else—he is waiting to see you in the par- 
lor. I was going to tell you that day if —”’ 
She turned her head on the pillow and 
looked out of the window an instant, then 
her clear gaze came back to me. “I am so 
thankful that I am not marred, for his 
sake,” she said, simply. fe looked at 
each other—a long, satisfying look, in which 
our souls met. I, too, had been young. Per- 
haps she read my bitter-sweet story in my 
eyes, for again she held out her bandaged 
arms. 


ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
2. GEOGRAPHICAL- 


> = 2a 189 x =. 20 
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From 1 to 2, a town in Essex Co, Mass; 


from 3 to 4, a town in Martin Co, Ind; from 
5 to 6,.a town in Hartford Co, Ct; from 7 
to 8, a town in Sullivan Co, N Y; from 9 
to 10, a town in Clinton Co, N Y; from il 
to 12, a town in Essex Co, Va; from 13 to 
14, a town in Bolivar Co, Miss; from 15 to 
16, a town in Wilkes Co, N C; from 17 to 18, 
a town in Preble Co, O; from 19 to 20, a 
town in Lane Co, Ore: from 22 to 21 a town 
in Pike Co, O; from 23 to 24, a town in 
Litchfield Co, Ct; from 25 to 26, a town in 
Crawford Co, Ind; from 10 to 27, a town in 
Crenshaw Co, Ala; from 28 to 29, a town in 
Northampton Co, Va; from 30 to 31, a town 
in Estill Co, Ky; from 32 to 33, a town in 
Armstrong Co, Pa; from 34 to 35, a town in 
Marshall Co, Tenn; from 1 to 17, a town in 
Bergen Co, N J; from 2 to 34, a town in 
Greene Co, Tenn; from 19 to 18, a town in 
Sullivan Co, Pa; from 20 to 35, a town in 
Lexington Co, S C. 

In solving this puzzle your atlas and a 
postal guide will be found very convenient. 





“We bought a lawn mower at the Mon- 
tague auction.” “Well, that was all right, 
wasn’t it?’ “All right! Maria says it’s our 
old one which they borrowed and never re- 
turned.” 
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Blowing Up Rain. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





All the poplar leaves are showing 
Very white, and skies are growing 
Very dark. The final mowing 
Makes the wagon creak and strain. 
O’er the gangway see it going. 
Steady, Dolly! She’s so knowing, 
She will hurry when it’s blowing 
Up rain. 


Now there comes a hollow crowing 
From the barnyard, hollow lowing 
From the cows. The stream is flowing 
With an audible refrain. 

White rose leaves the garden strowing 
Make a breezy gummer snowing; 

Yes, we’re very sure it’s blowing 

Up rain. 


Now the farm boy at his hoeing 
Lifts a face of moisture glowing, 
And -his listless hands are slowing 

As a cool drop falls again; 
Then as drops are thickly sowing 
All the field, his hoe he’s throwing 
To the wind. He’s glad it’s blowing 

Up rain. 





Students from the Farm. 

It is probable that more than 33 to 50 
per cent of college students come from the 
farm. The original exhibit on this point 
in gur issue of June 3, is evidently an un- 
der-statement. Commenting on this sub- 
ject, the head of a great western univer- 
sity writes thus interestingly: 

A mere statistical statement of the stu- 
dents in attendance that enroll themselves 
as coming from the farm or agricultural 
elasses will not give a fair idea of the 
matter without an explanation. I look at 
the matter in this way. This is a fertile 
state and it is relatively new. The farm- 
ers are a little restless. They conduct their 
business a good-.deal on the speculative 
plan. If it is suggested that sugar beets 
or sorghum has a chance to be a winner, 
they go into that. Cattle and hogs and 
all else are looked at in the same way. 
This makes a market for prize oats and 
other marvelous seeds producing fabulous 
returns. 

Of course, there will be heavy disap- 
pointments in any line, and this develops 
still greater restlessness. Again, very 
large numbers make money and move into 
some town and take to some other pur- 
suit or “retire;” others sell their farms on 
the theory that they “can do better,” and 
move to some new railroad station and 
open a store, a lumber yard, sell coal, buy 
and ship stock, and the like. These ex- 
farmers are now called merchants, insur- 
ance agents, land agents, etc. Some take to 
politics and when they go to the legisla- 
ture are farmers again. That makes them 
popular, and it is easy to get into line that 
way. 

These parties as a whole form a large 
class of our fellow citizens. This is what 
drains the country and Luilds up the towns. 
The restlessness of the country boys con- 
tributes very greatly to the same result. 
They must have excitement. They cannot 
get it on the farm; no drums nor noise 
there, even in war time. The transfer to 
town, the boys consider, takes them out 
of the agricultural classes for good. They 
would be slow to schedule in that list after 
that; they have had enough of it. They 
want to go to war now and “clean out” 
the Spaniards, or anything that Dewey 
has left of them. Hence most of these 
names are lost in the enrollment of the 
farm product, 

I think that the children of these erst 
farmers in this institution would number 
as many as the agricultural class stu- 
dents, as shown by the residence or occu- 
pation of the parents. 





Johnny: Can I go to the circus, pa? 

Father: No, indeed. I wouldn’t think of 
letting you see such a degrading exhibi- 
tion. ; 

Johnny: Then won’t you please take me 
to see the menagerie? Teacher says we 
ought to see the animals. 

Father: What! Pay full price to seé 
only half the show? I guess not. 





“You say she is a business woman. What 
business. is she interested in?” 


“Oh, everybody’s.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Butterfly Party. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





Ethel Parsons’s mother decided to let Ethel 
have a “butterfly party’ on her birthday, 
and invite 11 of her friends, and to have the 
games suggestive of the occasion. The 
invitations were adorned with hand-paint- 
ed butterflies, and when the guests arrived 
they were delighted to find it was to be 
a veranda party. The broad veranda ex- 
tended on three sides of the house and was 
very cozy and inviting, with its hammocks, 
easy chairs, rugs and flowers. 

The little folks were soon seated at three 
tables, four at a table, every one covered 
with pieces of cardboard cut in various 
shapes. They were told to put them to- 
gether so as to form alarge ‘utterfly. 
They found this an interesting game, and it 
was nearly an hour before the beautifully 
colored butterflies were finished. 

When the children had played two or 
more games, planned by themselves, Mrs 
Parsons, after seating herself at a small 
table, covered with sheets of paper, tubes of 
all colors and a knife, called them to her 
and said she was going to show them a 
simple way to make pretty butterflies, First 
she folded a sheet of paper exactly through 
the center, opened it and placed a drop of 


paint in the center, then several more, 
each time of a different shade or 
color, and about the size of a 
pea. She then lightly folded the paper 


together with her left hand, held it firmly in 
position, and with her knife pushed the 
paint from the center toward the upper 
right-hand corner, then from the center 
downward, thus forming the wings. The 
body was easily made by pressing the knife 
heavily along the crease to the left and to 
the right. When the paper was openeé there 
was a perfect butterfly with spread wings. 
After Mrs Parsons had made every girl one, 
then some of them tried their luck,and were 
really successful;. of course they had to 
have some help, but only just a little. 

At 6 o’clock a delicious supper was served 
at a long table on one side of the veranda. 
As a center piece, there was a large rose- 
bowl filled with buttercups and daisies, and 
hovering over these flowers were butter- 
flies made of tissue paper. The ice cream 
was in the form and color of a butterfly. 
Even the maid who waited on the gable 
wore a large butterfly in her hair. After 
supper Mrs Parsons showed her collection 
of butterflies obtained from all parts of the 
world, telling many entertaining stories, 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Life in Kansas—I abide on a farm in 


windy Kansas, and enjoy life. In what part 
does Miss Nelle of Kansas live? I live 











near the Smoky river, close to Abilene. We 
have a steam launch which makes pleasure 
excursions to and fro from neighboring 
towns. Bonny Bell, I too have had expe- 
rience with “zee rattle snake.” Although 
I have not been charmed, I have killed and 
come very near getting bitten by them. 
Ever come suddenly across a rattler with 
its large family of little ones? I have. I 
ran and did not stop to count them, either. 
There are very few snakes here of any 
.kind, but out in Rawlins Co, where we came 
from five years ago, there were a great 
-many. Now I am not afraid of a mouse, 
a rat, a snake or even a girl, but I am 
afraid of a river, for I came very near 
losing my life while bathing one summer 
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day. Do any of the Tablers live near the 
sea shore? Last winter at school a chum 
and I graciously sang that good old song 
that used to warble in our father’s throats, 
Yankee Doodle, and if you will believe me, 
it was a decided success. Our audience were 
greatly amused and could not control their 
laughter. It see. .ed as if our efforts were 
not appreciated for we were not called upon 
to sing another time. I will say to Albert 
of New York that there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of gray flying squirrels in the woods 
here. In size they are as large as a full- 
grown rat (if he knows how large rats are). 
They have long, bushy tails and they make 
very cute pets when tamed. We have had 
a good many for pets, but when allowed to 
run freely about’ the place they would 
eventually become wild, and stray off to 
nearby woods. Do the Tablers take much 
interest in baseball? We do out here. Last 
season Abilene had one of the crack teams 
of the state. How many have seen foxes? 
There are non: here, but wolves and coy- 
otes are sometimes seen. There is also 
plenty of rabbits. If there are foxes where 
other tablers live, of what kind are they, 
and are they numerous? I send my photo 
to have judgment passed upon my looks. I 
hope if the Tablers do not think that I am 
good-looking that they will at least think 
that I look good.—[Vernon. 





A Word fromSeveral—Jay Hawkess, you 
say that you have killed dozens of snakes. 
Did it ever occur to you that even snakes 
have a right to live? I never kill a snake 
without a cause.—[Sego Lilly. 

I had a dog named Bismarck. He was 
poisoned about a week ago. I did not think 
I would miss a dog so much as I do. I 
think some “gallant knight” ought to slay 
the monster.—[As You Like It. 

I know how to sympathize with Blue 
Eyes. I am not quite so green as I look 
or I would send my photo. What do you 
think about the length of bicycle skirts? 
I think papers are like friends, and one 
misses them when they are separated.— 
[Lenore. 

There is a mockingbird that sings in a 
tree close to my window every morning 
before I am up and sings nearly the whole 
day long. I have no pets but the birds. I 
am planting flower seeds now. I have been 
planting hollyhocks to-day. I like to read 
best of all, and could read from morning 
until night.—[Cluster of Pearls. 

Tablers, let’s put Indiana Princess out. 
So, Miss Princess, you don’t like the Table 
Talk very well because we don’t all agree. 
Just stop and think of this point a moment: 
If we all agreed on everything’ there 
wouldn’t be anything to write about and 
our Table Talk wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing. I think the young folks of America 
must have been of one mind in 1894 and ’95, 
at least it sounded so by the letters in the 
Young Folks’ columns about that time. 
Isn’t it wonderful how quickly the Table 
has grown and how very interesting it is 
now ?—[Jack’s Twin. 

Some time ago a Tabler asked me what 
method of music I studied. Please pardon 
me for not answering before. I don’t know 
that it was any particular one other than 
my teacher’s original way of imstructing 
her pupils. Let’s hear from you, bookkeep- 
ers, about starting a bookkeepers’ circle. 
[Max of Climax. . 

Seems to me some of the Tablers are 
roasting Miss Idal rather severely. I should 
like very much to see Blue-eyed Volun- 
teer’s photo appear, especially if taken in 
uniform. I have a friend who goes to West 
Point in June, and so am especially inter- 
ested in soldiers. I haven’t seen any let- 
ters from New York lately. I wonder if I 
am “the onliest one?’ I wonder if any of 
the Tablers would like to hear of a bal- 
loon trip I made when a little girl of eight. 
[Aerial. 

I went to school all winter and did not 
miss a day, and my teacher’s name was 
Clark E. Hilliard. I liked him very well 
and he was not very cross. I got the prize 


this term in spelling.—[Sophia Jane 
Nicholas. 
Blue Eyes, don’t you think there are 


girls who stay too long when they go visit- 
ing? But you are right in regard to it. 
You should have said, “Know enough to 
go home early.’”’ Churnetta, you should use 
a dairy thermometer and get your cream 
at the proper temperature (I prefer 65 de- 
.grees) and the right degree of acidity; and 








you will have no trouble. I have found the 
reason some people did not -.like Shakes- 
peare was because they did not understand 
him, but everyone has their likes and dis- 
likes.—[Fairland. 

I like the young folks’ story much better 
than the one that the grown-ups wrote, 
Say, Tanglefoot, anyone would think from 
the way you write letters you were not 
more than a dozen years old; so when I 
Saw your picture, I was surprised. I could 
hardly believe Oscar Roberts had not seen 
Chatterbox.—[Chicken. 

Our story was splendid. I think Chatter- 
box must have started it, for it is a reg- 
ular fable. Lindsay Thompson, I would 
take your uncle’s part surely, for I am a 
red-hot republican.—[Republican of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The way to preserve dandelion greens is 
to boil until tender and while hot put in 
glass cans and seal. They need nothing put 
with them. Could any of the Tablers tell 


- me if there is a book of war songs printed, 


including songs of the civil war and of the 
Spanish-American war? If so, where?— 
[Green Mountain Lass. 


How would the Tablers like to be hooked 
on the chin by a cow and have it cut open 
as I was this morning? I am called car- 
penter by papa and mamma because I put 
up shelves and make gates when they are 
needed. I have made a little wagon and 
two doll beds. Last summer I was mak- 
ing mamma a hatrack, and I cut my knee 
open with papa’s drawing knife. I made 
me a garden fence this year by myself. 
[Gilmer Clark. 





Boat-Builder—I am 14 years old, 5 ft 1 
in high and weigh 84 lbs. I live on a farm 
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and spend my spare time in drafting and 
mechanical work. I inclose the pictures 
of two boats which I have whittled out. 
I made everything about and even pricked 
my fingers a few times hemming sails, 
but they look as good as any seams I ever 
saw. The boat on the left of my sketch is 
a cat-boat, the other a cutter. If any are 
going to make boats I will send plans to 
the Young Folks’ Table and they can be 
printed like Elec Tricity’s dynamo.—[Our 
Young Inventor. 





Motherless—I am 12 years old. My papa 
is a doctor, and my mamma is dead. Some- 
times I long for her, but as I was only 
a few months old when she died I cannot 
remember her. I often fancy it must be 
very pleasant to have a mother to guide 
and counsel you, but’ will not fill your 
minds full of unpleasant thoughts concern- 
ing my life. I live in a grand, old mansion 
with papa, my governess and the servants. 
My home is situated on the banks of .a 
river, and stretching on every side, but one, 
are many acres of lawn. The drive is half 
a mile long from the road. We have an ele- 
gant lawn tennis court and during the sum- 
mer there are a great many players. Our 
home is considered by all to be romantic 
and pleasant. If I do not get the construc- 
tion of my sentences all right, please re- 
member I have had only two years of 
training. I love music and flowers and pa- 
pa is very kind to get me great quantities 
of music. My piano is a Steinway and it 
has a mahogany frame. I do not wish to 
brag (papa says it’s naughty) but since I 
chose the furnishings of the music room 
I think they are lovely. The wood is mahog- 
any, to match the piano, and the upholstery 
is of pink velvet with sprays of green leaves. 
The carpet is pink velvet, also, and the pia- 
no lamp is mahogany set with mother of 
pearls. Don*t you think the room is pret- 
ty? Oh dear, do all of the Tablers have @ 
governess? I hope not. They are awfully 
cross things, and make one learn a lesson 
whether they want to or not. You bet I 
don’t when papa’s at home, but he is away 
a great deal. Maybe you want to know how 
T found out about the Tablers. Well, our 
housekeeper takes the paper and (I love 











fo read) I found it one day and read what 
you say. I wanted to send my name in and 
told papa so. 
pay any attention to me, or my writings, 
and pulled my curls and said: “But you 
can if you want to.” He always says that. 
1 guess all papas do, don’t they? My! I 
have written a lot. But I got lonesome 
to-day. My real name is Hazel; papa says, 
[Witch Hazel. ¢ 


The Monster—Well, Tablers, Mr Editor 


has given us another likeness of himself. 
But what a frightful looking thing 
monster is! It scares me to think of staying 
in a room with such a scary-looking thing. 
From the looks of everything he must have 
a greedy appetite. I hope I escape him.— 
[Annette. 


Is that terrible monster always hungry? 
By its last picture it was already full to 
bursting, but my papa says it has two 
stomachs, but no heart. I propose that 
you send it to our boys in the Philippines. 
Maybe something would happen to it fof 
which all your young’ correspondents 
would-be very thankful.—[Nebraska Farm- 
er Boy. 


Black-Face—Do any of the Tablers ever 
black one another’s faces at school? My 
schoolmates do, and have great fun. One 
day it was so cold there were only six there, 
four girls and two boys. We blacked each 
other’s faces, and oh my! if we didn’t look, 
and to make things worse! there wasn’t 
any water at the schoolhouse to wash our 
faces with. The boys said they would go 
after some water, and after about two hours 
they came back with their faces washed 
nice and clean, and not the least bit of 
water in the bucket. But we got our faces 
washed all right, and we've not had any 
more face-blacking since. I am at school 
now. Our teacher is only 17 years of age. 
You may think she is not a good teacher, 
but if you could be here you would think 
very differently.—[Maymie Myrl. 








Mice—I send you a picture I drew, hop- 





ing to see it in your paper. I am 12 years 
old; papa takes your paper. Your friend, 
[J. Clifton Crowell. 





“Critters’’—I have had an experience in a 


sheep race, too. We had a pet sheep, and 
after it had got its growth it became very 
nerce and every time my youngest sister 
and I got outside the house (if it was in 
sight and saw us), it would take after us 
and run us back into the house. But if our 
elder sisters went with us we could ride 
it, two of us at a time. But papa sold 
He so that ended our fun.—[Weeping Wil- 
Ow. 

I have a pet turkey who is a weather 
prophet. She roosts in a tree nearly all the 
time, but when the weather is going to be 
bad, she goes in the henhouse. I am 15 
years old, weigh 192 lbs and am 5 ft 4 in 
in hight.—[Kentucky Maud Muller. 


How?—wWill O. S. please tell me how a 
class of 18 girls can raise $50 on a debt of 
achurch? Each class in the Sunday school 
is assigned, or voted, so much, and the 
teacher has to make some plan for the 
class to raise the money by. I could not 
think of any plan, and was very glad when 
I read your letter, thinking you might help 
me out. We have got six months to raise 
the money.—[A Wisconsin Maiden. 








As I read Max of Climax’s letter, I won- 
dered which musical grade I should join. I 
am called a very good player and think 
could join Max of Climax’s circle of “high 
degree,” as I am about his age. Aunt Ettie, 
I do not play the fantasia by J. Leybach, 
but play 5th nocturne by the same com- 
poser, and like it very much. Where are 
the artists? I-think a circle of artists would 
be very interesting, as each one could send 
& sketch of their home.—[Naomi. 

My favorite composer is Sousa, and my 
favorite pieces of his are The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, and The Bride-Elect. I 
Play cornet in a band of about 15 pieces, 
and like nothing better than to have band 
meeting night come around.—[Musician. 


He said that you would not: 


that™ 
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Set thin 


A SOFA PILLOW 
This design, made expressly for our readers, will be most effective if worked in 


white on a rich red or old blue large meshed canvas. 


Make a ruffie of satin ribbon 


two or three inches wide to match the canvas, edged with white satin ribbon about 


an inch wide. 


Silk Railroad Stockings. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING. 





In years gone by these hose were in 
great favor among ‘“‘knitters” and they are 
or would be equally so now if used and 
worn as in “ye olden times.” For a me- 
dium size cast on ninety-six stitches, thir- 
ty-two on each needle on No 18 needles. Do 
not knit a fancy or even a ribbed piece 
at the top, but knit round and round with- 
out widening or narrowing, until you have 
twenty-six inches in length. Now drop off 
every fourth stitch, knit twenty rounds and 
toe off. See that the dropped stitches ravel 
back to the top, turn an inch wide~hem 
and catch lightly in place with silk. These 
silk hose are particularly nice in that they 
cling so smoothly to foot and ankle, adapt- 
ing themselves to every curve. The wearer’s 
heel presses for itself a heel in the stocking, 
and when wear begins to show, the position 
of the hose can be changed, thereby obtain- 
ing more wear from one pair of hose than 
would otherwise be possible. 





Round Doily. 


MAY LONARD. 





This doily requires two yards Battenberg 
braid, and is pretty for toilet mats and 





eushion top, over colored satin. The edge 
is finished with a double buttonhole stitch 


drawn tight, then a space, leaving a loop 
and two more tight stitches. Any Batten- 
berg work looks more finished if the edge 
has a row of these loops. 


Knitted Counterpane in Diamonds. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 








Cast on any number of stitches divisible 
by fifteen and knit across plain. 

ist row—Knit fourteen, purl one, across 
the needle. 

2a row—Purl twelve, knit three across. 

3d row—Knit ten, purl five across. 

4th row—Purl eight, knit seven across. 

5th row—Knit six, purl nine across. 

6th row—Purl four, knit eleven across. 

7th row—Knit two, purl thirteen across. 

8th row—Knit fifteen. 

9th row—Purl fourteen, knit one across 
the needle. . 

10th row—Knit twelve, purl three across. 

llth row—Purl ten, knit five across. 

12th row—Knit eight, purl seven across. 
138th row—Purl six, knit nine across. 
14th row—Knit four, purl eleven acrass. 
15th row—Purl two, knit thirteen across. 
16th row—Purl fifteen. 

The strips may be as broad as is con- 
venient for the needles, and when long 
enough and broad enough, sew them to- 
gether, making the diamonds hit exactly 
in joining the strips. Coarse steel knitting 
needles, and cotton thread that sells for 
five cents per ball, or ten cents per three 
balls, will knit a déunterpane that will 
cost less than fifty cents, when the same 
counterpane in the stores, factory-woven, 
would cost $1.50. These hand-knit  bed- 
spreads are easily washed, and make the 
best of all spreads for a child’s crib or 
cradle. 





Slumber Robe—Use double Germantown 


wool and a coarse hook. Make a ch as long 
as required. First row, 1 8s.c in each 
stitch, taking up only the back loop of 
stitch; 2d row, * 1s c in each of Ist six sts, 
two s c in seven, one s c in each of next 
six, miss fourteen sts, repeat from * to end 
of row. Repeat 2d row until the robe is as 
long as wished; a plain scallop may be 
worked around the robe, if desired, al- 
though it is unnecessary. Any color or 
colors preferred. Three rows of white, then 
three of pink or blue is very pretty.—[E. C. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Marion’s Mother-Love. 
MOSES TEGGART. 





There came, at lamp-lit evening, 
To the door a bairn that smiled, 
And your heart went forth to fondle 
That bonnie blue-eyed child. 


Loved one, I could have kissed you, 
And would but for the stir, 

As you blessed the little maiden 
With the nice drink you gave her. 


You have shone in radiant moments, 
You have thrilled me when you smiled, 

But you more than took me captive 
When you kissed the little child. 





Little Kindness. 





If you are toiling up a weary hill, 
Bearing a load beyond your strength to 
bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 
Stumbling and losing foothold here and 
there; 
And each one passing by would do so much 
As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight, reiterated touch 
Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


There is no little and there is no much; 
We weigh and measure and define in 
vain; 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the minister of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger 
breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing that tells for life or 
death. [Susan Coolidge. 





Clara’s Dinner. 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR SHEPARD. 





“Oh dear!” sighed Mrs Henshaw, “how 
provoking in Mary to leave just as I had 
planned to invite Mrs Dart and Grace to 
dinner. I have even told them that I 
should arrange for them to come one day 
this week and now —” 

“I do not keep a maid, and sometimes 
give a small dinner,” said Clara King. “I 
will tell you how I arranged one dinner. 
My menu consisted of German bouillon, 
chicken shortcake, potato croquettes, corn, 
a salad, wafers and cheese, lemon jelly with 
whipped cream, and sponge cake, with cof- 
fee to finish. The day previous I purchased 
a soup bone, placed it in cold water, allow- 
ing it to come slowly to the boiling point, 
then left it to boil until the meat fell 
from the bone, I then strained it through a 
colander, and, reJlacing the soup upon the 
fire, added six chopped potatoes, a small 
onion, also chopped, « small bunch of celery, 
with salt and pepper to taste, I then fried 
in pork fat half a pound of beef’s liver and 
strained the gravy into my soup, adding a 
pint of tomatoes; all of this I allowed to 
simmer for four hours, then strained 
through a cloth and set away to cool. All 
I had to do the following day was to let the 
bouillon come to a boil, and serve in bouil- 
lon cups, which I1 heated, of course, be- 
fore pouring the soup into them. On the 
morning of my dinner party I cut up my 
fowl, boiled it until tender, and left it in 
the pot upon the back of the range until 
needed. Then I made my lemon jelly, put it 
in the refrigerator and made my sponge 
cake. After luncheon I put my lettuce in 
cold water in the ice box, prepared the 
mayonnaise, which I put away to cool, then 
boiled my potatoes, raade and fried my 
croquettes so that they would be ready to 
heat quickly in the oven later. I arrang- 
ed my dinner table and sideboard, and at 
the left of my chair placed a small table, 
which I use for a ~ewing table, but which 
looked very well when covered up with a 
cloth. This arrangement saved me from leav- 
ing the table as often as I should other- 
wise have done. On this table I put the 
wafers and cheese, silver which I would 
need, also the salad and dessert plates, leav- 
ing room for the salad, which I left on the 
ice as long as possible. An hour before din- 
ner I made the shortcake, using a quart of 
flour into which I rubbed a piece of butter 
the size of a turkey’s egg, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, wetting with sweet milk, 


being careful not to allow the dough to be 
aa baking it quickly in a long, shal- 
ow tin. 


While the shortcake was in the 
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oven I cooked my corn in milk, adding salt 
and pepper, also butter the size of a butter- 
nut, then I thickened the chicken gravy. 
adding to that, also, a generous piece of 
butter, warmed the plates and other neces- 
sary dishes, and put the bread and butter 
on the table. At that moment my guests 
arrived, and a few moments later my hus- 
band came home. Leaving him to entértain 
our guests, I excused myself for a few 
moments, and hastening to the kitchen split 
open the shortcake, turned the chicken over 
it, quickly dished the croquettes and corn, 
and put all in the oven to keep hot. Turn- 
ing the bouillon into the hot cups I put 
them on the table, and announced dinner. 
When I returned to the kitchen for the 
second course I poured the boiling water 
over my coffee. Oh, I forgot to say that I 
garnished my platter with parsley. Mr 
King was surprised to see how well I suc- 
ceeded with my first dinner, and since then 
has several times invited a few friends to 
dine with us. Oh, there are so many things 
one can prepare without much trouble for 
a small dinner. I should not try to plan 
for more than four, or at the most six peo- 
ple, but I generally succeed in such small 
affairs without a maid to assist me.” 





Piecrust Without Butter—If Mrs J. T. 
will try the following we think she will be 
satisfied, as it makes a good crust for any 
kind of a pie and requires no butter: To 
make a tender but not too rich crust, take 
1 cup of flour and 1 heaping tablespoon 
of lard. Chop the lard into the flour with 
a thin-bladed knife, add a pinch of salt 
and enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste. Handle lightly, mixing the ingre- 
dients with the knife and not the fingers. 
One and one-half cups of flour, other ingre- 
dients in proportion, will make the crust 
for a medium-sized pie.—[Alma Cole’ Pick- 
ering. 

Lard makes much nicer piecrust than 
butter, to my mind, as butter makes the 
crust tough. Measure the flour and for 
each pie allow 1 cup of flour and 1 table- 
spoon of lard, the lard rounded above the 
spoon as much as the spoon is rounded 
below. Add salt and then work“all to- 
gether with the hands. When thoroughly 
mixed wet it with cold water, just enough 
to make the flour stick together, but not 
enough to make the dough sticky. If 
obliged to add more flour because the 
dough is sticky the crust will not be so 
gocd. Never work pie-dough as bread is 





When 
For 
the upper.crust of the pies take nearly 
half the dough that is mixed and roll it 


worked, or it will be like leather. 
necessary press the dough together. 


out. Spread with lard a little thicker than 
you would spread-butter on bread, sprinkle 
with flour, cut into three strips, place them 
on top of each other and roll up from one 
end. Lay aside until the pies are ready 
for the upper crust. If two have been 
mixed, cut the roll in two crosswise, stand 
on end and roll until it is the size of the 
pie, of course using enough flour on the 
board so it will not stick. The lard spread 
between the layers of crust makes it flaky 
and if baked nicely is very tempting. In 
making piecrust the colder the ingredients 
are the nicer it will be.—[A. R. M. 





Our Johnny Cake: Two teacups molasses, 
3 teaspoons soda, 6 cups sour milk, 1-3 tea- 
cup melted suet, 1 tablespoon salt. Flour 
1 part to yellow cornmeal two parts. Put 
t e molasses in a crock, stir in the dry soda 
until it is all a mass of creamy foam, then 
add all the other ingredients save the flour 
and meal. Stir all these well together, 
then add a small amount at a time, the 
flour and meal in the proportions given 
until you have it of sufficient thickness. 
How thick this may be must be decided by 
the maker, as some like a thin batter and 
some a thick one. Pour in hot pans and 
bake in hot oven.—[May Myrtle Cook. 





Rye Bread—The best rye bread is made 
by using wheat rising, set with good fresh 
yeast. Mix with new buttermilk, adding 
a small amount of soda. Knead quite soft, 
make into medium-sized loaves and bake 
in a moderate oven until well done. If rye- 
and-corn-meal bread is wished, scald well 
some corn meal, add to the dough when 
mixing. Fresh buttermilk is far preferable 
to either sweet milk or water for making 
rye bread, the bread being much softer and 
retaining its moisture ionger. When dry 
or old, if slightly dampened and placed in 
the oven for a few minutes it will be found 
to be almost equal to fresh baked bread.— 
[Jennie M. Jones. 


Snowdrift Pudding—One pint milk, two 
tablespoons corn starch, % cup sugar, 
whites of 3 eggs, a little salt. Custard: 
Yolks 3 eggs, 1 pint milk, % cup sugar. 
Flavor both custard and pudding with 
vanilla.—[Sunbeam. 

















The Best Part 


THROWN 
AWAY. 


This has been scientifically proven 
to be true in the manufacture of 
the ordinary white flour. The 
theory that the whitest is the 
best flour is absolutely false. The gluten, or 
natural bone-building, nerve-strengthening 
property of the wheat kernel is sacrificed to 
cater to the sentimentalist who must have 
“white” bread. Use 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT, 


In color a rich golden brown, has a natural 
flavor, makes sweet, delicious bread, easy 
to digest, has four times the strengthening 
and nourishing power of ordinary white bread. 

Buy only in original packages bearing 
our name and Trade Mark. Grocers 
Keep It. 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is imngco no 
care or expense. arble is a 
failure. Granite is little beter. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
ore BRONZE CO., Cherry 8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by Je LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,“New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Bair tra For full pecpouss®, address until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
ins om June 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co., 
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PRACTICAL TANIDERNY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosEePu H. BaTTy, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well asauthentic work on taxidermy 
—giving in detail full directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 2% illustrations. Cloth. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 












FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
OBANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL.,New York. 














LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
telis how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 















A Letter Circle Association. 


Now, Tablers, 
criticism and lend a helping hand in the or- 
ganization of the A A Letter Club? Such 
a society will be a great pleasure as well 
as a benefit to its members, Let all of you 
show your appreciation of the kindness of 
‘tye editor’? in devoting so much valuable 
space (in the best agricultural paper in 
America) for our benefit. Let us get our 
friends to join letter circles, thus having a 
home society. For the national society, I 
suggest we have four officers, one male and 
one female from either Table, the president 
and secretary from the old folks’ Table, the 
vice-president and the treasurer from young 
folks’ Table, the duties of each to be stated 
in rules and regulations. There should be 
no salaries paid the officers, except a small 
fee for the actual time and expenses of 
the secretary for work relating to the so- 
ciety. Let each officer be élected for a 
term of one year. The uuty of the secre- 
tary would be to keep a record of all mem- 
bership, with name and address of every 
member; cash receipts and expenditures, 
also new plans the circles have adopted, 
which might be a benefit to other circles; 
to make a consolidated report to be printed 
in the three editions of American Agricul- 
turist at least quarterly; to raise money 
to pay for postage, stationery, record books, 
and all expenses of the society. Some pre- 
for a badge, some a button, and some a pin, 
but I think the majority are for a badge, 
and they are right, as the badge can be 
printed and made in small quantities at 
less money than any other, and would be 
the best to start with. When our member- 
ship increases sufficiently to warrant it, we 
might have a button struck off. I have re- 
ceived estimates on the cost of ribbon and 
printing of badges. I can get first-class 
white silk ribbon, have it cut four inches 
long and printed according to design in red, 
blue and black, for about three cents apiece 
by the thousand, Suppose we charge 20c for 
the badge. This would pay the expenses of 
the society and would leave a nice little 
sum to turn over to the treasurer for 
charity purposes among our needy members, 
or for anything to advance the interests of 
the society, according to the suggestions 
of some of the Tablers. I will act as tem- 
porary secretary providing it is the will of 
the majority. I am not seeking another 
office (as I have my share now), but am 
anxious to see things move,and as some one 
will have to make a start, I will do my 
best. I should like to hear from every one 
of you, as well as the young folks, through 
the columns of both Tables.—[{Moccasin Bill. 

8 There are now nearly 1000 names en- 
rolled in our letter circles, young and old. 
These all are entitled to membership in a 
national federation, a letter club, if they 
desire it. The circles should act through 
their secretaries, if they desire a federa- 
tion of this kind. Let us hear from the 
secretaries id the members, too.—[The Edi- 
tor. 








Satisfactory Window Plants. 


LUCY POWELL, NEW YORK. 





No window plants are more desirable 
for farmers’ wives than those which are 
semi-hardy and tenacious of life. I believe 
that most would be exceedingly pleased if 
they would try a dwarf or Otaheite orange. 
One sitting in my window at the present 
time has not less than 50 blossoms and 
buds, and at the same time green and ripe 
friut. Jt stands in a pot, about 2 ft high 
and 2 ft in diameter. The flowers give the 
true orange perfume and are of course 
delicious. It is likely to be in bloom a good 
portion of the year. A plant the size that 
I describe stands in a 7-in pot. It need 
never be shifted to one more than 8 or 10 
in in diameter. Give it plenty of charcoal 
drainage, and when in growth supply it 
abundantly with water. When at rest it 
should have very little water. The soil is 
better with a good admixture of sand and 
no manure. Take well rotted sod and vege- 
table garden soil. The oranges will hang 
on for two years, so that you may have 
blossoms expanding, green and ripe fruit 
all on the same tree. On the whole I think 
this one of the most satisfactory plants 
that I have ever grown. Zt likes heat and 
abundance of light, but it will do well in 
almost any window or room. 

Flower lovers should make more of the 
petunia as a window plant. A well estab- 
lished root, dug fsom the garden in the fall, 


won’t you please drop all . 


will be in blossom by the first of December 
and will keep in continuous bloom all win- 
ter. The petunia should never be allowed 
to get dry during the blossoming season. 
It has but one objection, and that is the 
roots are very fibrous and coarse, which 
makes transplanting difficult and a larger 
pot necessary. Not one of our garden fa- 
vorites has of late been more grandly im- 
proved than the petunia. For house bloom 
at least I prefer the single flowers. Among 
the common geraniums I have found one 
which is a remarkably good winter bloom- 
er, the William Kelway. This is a good 
strong grower and the flowers, Which are 
continuous, are of the deepest shade of 
crimson and are double. I have never 
found anything to equal it for an ordinary 
window. It is never out of bloom. 





Pot Cheese. 




















These two pictures should have gone with 
the article on this sub- 
ject published last week. 
The larger illustration 
represents the draining 
table there spoken of, 
showing you how you 
can make ‘the grooves. 
The smaller represents 
the mat of green rushes 
on which the curd is 





sewed 
placed. 


together, 


lll 

Pressing Plants for Color—All plants 
will not keep their color when pressed, but 
a large number will if they are carefully 
placed between papers that are thorough- 
ly dry and quite porous. Nothing should be 
used which is glazed, and it is best to 
have a@ number of sheets between the 
specimens so they can dry without being 
changed at all. When smoothly arranged, 
put in a press, if one has such a thing, and 
gently apply pressure until you have a 
hundred or two hundred pounds. Without 
a letter press one can use a smooth board 
to lay them on and angother over them, 
using stones or bricks, or any heavy thing 
to press them. But to save good speci- 
mens the pressure must be great. Plants 
that are juicy should not be put in with 
others, and layers of cotton between the 
papers is a great help. When about dry, 
then change to fresh papers. Dry the damp 
papers t fore using again. To mount them, 
white paper can often be obtained where 
newspapers are printed. Use a single sheet 
or one folded once, putting the plant in- 


side. Take white gum arabic and dissolve 
in a bottle. Put in whole cloves to pre- 
serve it; this makes excellent mucilage. 


Cover a piece of paper, and when dry 
cut into narrow strips and fasten down the 
stems of the plants onto the paper. At the 
bottom write the order and particular name 
with place where found, and date of find- 
ing.—[Helen L. Norton. 


Preserved Green Currants—Green cur- 


rants may be preserved for a year by pick- 
ing them from the stems, and putting them 
into fruit bottles with tight corks. Put the 
bottles cork end down in dry sand and 
keep in the cellar. I know these are deli- 
cious, for I ate them often at my grand- 
mother’s when a child.—[Claribel. 


Come to Life—Three years ago last Oc- 
tober I had a calla carried into the cellar. 
It was left uncared for until it was sup- 
posed that it was dead. About May 15 I 
thought I would examine the pot, and to 
my surprise found the old bulb and three 
little ones alive. I have set them out and 
shall wait for further developments with a 
great deal of curiosity. The bulbs look as 
good as any bulbs need to.—f{Jennie M. 
Cooley. 


Matilda’s Cookies—One cup sugar, % cup 
butter, % cup milk, % teaspoon saleratus, 
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= 
A Happy Mother's 
Sratitude 
ak aoe 


’ MRS. PINEHAM NO. 26,785] 

' “Dear Mrs. PinkaamM—I have many, 
many thanks to give you for what your 
Vegetable Compound has doné for me. 
After first confifiement I was sick for 
nine years with prolapsus of the womb, 
had pain in left side, in small of back, 
@ great déal of headache, palpitation 
of heart and lehcorrhea. I felt so 
weak and tired t I could not do my 
work. I Race gentaheencr again and 
took your po raps all through, and 
now have a t baby girl. I never 
before had * to a9 e&sy time during 
labor, and I thel it it was sation to Lydia 

= Pisktim's sag Compound. I 
my work and feel 

ve for years. I cannot 
h.”-* Mrs. Ep. Ex 































































am now ablé 
better than I 
thank you 

tinceR, Devine, 


Wonderfally Strengthened. 

**T have been taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable C8mpound, Blood 
Purifier and Liver Pills and feel won- 
derfully ened. Before using 
your remedies I was in a terrible state; 
felt like faintifig every little while. I 
“—— I must surely die. But now, 
thanks to your remedies, those feel- 
ings are all gone.”—Mrs. Emitiz 
ScHNEIDER, 1244 AvE., DETROIT 
Miocu. 
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Da, Bo MOvELs, so. $9 & $16. 


Aiwa Wadgia tte 28: 


ship to anyone on clearing without 
tin advance. B 
: WAS our I ag ~~~ 
— 99 models. We give one aa Write 
EEU of sample wheei to introduce them. ite 
or our Special Offer. 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 
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1 egg.—{Sunbeam. 






(Peep pets oeimes 












If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
$2. that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 
work right 
your own 
travel if you 


around 
home, or 
wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
above sum. Hundreds are 


rate Ee 





bly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, 
anyhow. Please investigate.. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.%( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


“Old  Relic’s” Editor—Abolitionist’s 
Granddaughter, I read with much interest 
your article entitled “Old Relics.” I think 
I know something about the editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Record you speak of. The 
old gentleman has passed away but I think 
that some of his children are still living. 





And I will write to my friend and see, as 
I used to live by this old man and I used 
to read the little book that you spoke of. 
The old man that I speak of was a strong 
anti-slavery man. He used to help my first 
husband in Wisconsin, long ago, and I used 
to see him quite often. I had my picture 
taken on purpose to send it to the Table. 
It shows what I raised. I attend to my 
vegetable garden as well as my flower 
garden, I make my butter myself and take 
care of the separator.—[Mrs A. U. Willey. 





Letter Circle Badge—Am I the only one 


who anxiously watches each week, for 
more about the Letter Circle badge? Have 
you forgotten all about it? Moccasin Bill, 
you did not appear to relish my suggestion, 
as you have not responded. Won’t Sower or 
someone else offer to hear the opinions of 
the interested ones? But perhaps we ough: 
to appeal to the Host for help or sugges- 
tions, or to the Y F E. I am quite sure the 
latter would help us. A badge might help 
many of us to pleasant acquaintance with 
other members. The improvement of a pin 
over a ribbon, too, as someone suggested 
since, is very marked. Now I hope I am 
not alone in retaining an interest in this 
matter, so if anyone else is interested, do 
let us hear from you.—[Karex. 





“Every Year’’—I wish to correct a state- 


ment made by H. Annette Poole in which 
she attributes the poem Every Year to one 
Albert Pike. This poem, consisting of six 
verses, appeared in Chambers’s Journal, 
one of the standard magazines published 
in England, in the month of January or 
February, 1892. The author is William 
Cowan. Pike has used five verses of origin- 
al line for line. He has added two verses 
and has changed one of the original six to 
suit his fancy.—[Walter Passarant. 





How About John?—A few years ago 
John, Gim and Silas started out for them- 
selves. The education of Gim and Silas 
had been sadly neglected, not from (their 
parents’ fault, but from their own, while 
John’s education had been rounded out at 
one of the best state normal schools in 
Pennsylvania, How is it with those three 
boys to-day? Gim has a fine position witn 
a fat salary; Silas, by always taking an in- 
terest in his employer’s business, got the 
best of wages, and to-day finds him a well- 
to-do farmer. But how about John? The 
last I knew of him he was a street car con- 
ductor. I don’t write this to stop any 
boy from getting an education. Get a 
good education, boys. Once obtained, ne 
one can get it from you. But here is the 
point: Parents nine cases out of 10 ar2 
compelled to scrimp and deny themselves 


MOTHERS 


in order to educate their children. What 
does the child owe them? A head that 
can only manage a 50 cent job? I say no! 
He should work day and night, if he must, 
and show his people that he has got heal 
enough on him to climb the ladder and 
stay at the top.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


Scientific Farming—McE. F., Prodigy’s 
farm is on a scientific basis as much as it 
is possible now. He has studied and still 
studies farming thoroughly in its various 
phases. He represents the divisions of bot- 
any and entomology of the United States 
department of agriculture and receives all 
the bulletins, circulars, etc; published by 
the department, also by his own state ex- 
periment stations which he visits as often 
as practicable. For doing this he has been 
called a book farmer. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that he swallows everything 
relating to it as gospel, but selects the best 
and applies it to his own conditions. Of 
course he makes mistakes now and then.— 
(Fairland. 


For Bachelors—I am a young western 
farmer, and I quite agree with Western 
Bachelor as to why there are so many 
bachelors in the west. I hardly think it 
right to ask a gfrl to give up her old home 
and plenty, to share one of poverty and 
hard work with me. I think the right way 
for us bachelors to do would be to ask the 
girl we love best to wait two or three years 
for us. But then, I am too jealous to do 
that and too big a crank about flirting. 
Some girls say they cannot help flirting. 
I wonder if they ever think about the right 
and wrong of flirting. If they did, I think 
they would act differently.—[Hawkeye 
Crank. 





American Morals—Well, now, stage de- 
fenders, don’t think that I have backed 
out, after what you have said; not a bit of 
it: As to Mary Anderson, she may have 
elevated the “American stage” in the sight 
of the pleasure seeking world, but she low- 
ered American morals in the sight of God 
and Christendom.—[Nebraska Lad. 

I say, let’s be happy. Those who think 
it’s wrong to go to a theater are probably 
happier to stay away, and that’s the right 
course for them to pursue, for it’s wrong 
for any of us to do anything we think is 
wrong. But those who think it’s right to 
go to the theater, why, that’s the right 
thing for them to do, and they’ll be happier 
to go than to stay at home. Whatever our 
own opinions about anything are, there 
are plenty of grand people in this world 
to keep us company. We must each do our 
own thinking, and we’ll never go far wrong 
if we do what God tells us individually is 
right for us—not what he tells some other 
person is right for them.—[Eda. 

McE. F., don’t you think a person needs 
a little diversion sometimes, and isn’t it 
better for a person to spend his time in a 
way that will be a benefit to him? When 
work is not pressing I like to see a good 
play at the opera, or other form of enter- 
tainment, besides reading Scott, Shakes- 
peare, etc. My camera gives me many 
pleasant remembrances of places where I 
have been.—[Fairland. 

I agree with Edris about young ladies all 
trying to be school teachers, music teach- 
ers or factory girls. I think it is just as 
honorable to work in a farmer’s kitchen 
as any other place, but the majority of 
girls don’t think that way. I don’t be- 
lieve in using tobacco or liquors or danc- 
ing. I am not married yet, and may never 
be, but if I do, I intend to treat my wife 
as near right as I know how.—[Vermont 
Boy. 

Two neighbors lived quite near each oth- 
er. One had a fine litter of pigs. The oth- 
er went over one day to see them. When 
he got home every little pig had followed 
him. “Well,” he said, ‘“‘those pigs are 
mine,” and had them put in a pen, then 
sent his man over to learn the price. Every- 
thing was satisfactory and the pigs 
stayed.—[E. B. 





How to Grow Chrysanthemums—aA neat 
and handsomely illustrated pamphlet of 82 
pages, published by American Gardening, 
from the columns of which it has been so 
skillfully compiled that no part of the sub- 
ject has been neglected. The chrysanthe- 
raum growers’ calendar, giving complete di- 
rections for each month’s work, is particu- 
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larly interesting and fully worth the price 
of the whole work, to anyone engaged in 
chrysanthemum culture. Other chapters 
treat on the culture and general manage- 
ment of the chrysanthemum in the green- 
house and the open, fertilizers and ma- 
nures, fungous diseases, seed saving, exhi- 
bition rating, shipping of the flowers, etc. 
As the various chapters have been written 
by the most experienced experts in their 
special lines, the authoritative character of 
the work becomes obvious at the first 
glance. Sold by Orange Judd company; 
price, postpaid, 25c. 





Checker Cake—Prepare as for marble 
cake, bake in square-cornered tins, place 
first a strip of white, then one of the dark, 
till the tin is covered; this in two tins. In 
the third for the middle layer com- 
mence with the dark and proceed as be- 
fore. Use filling to taste. When cut, the 
checks should be perfectly square.—[{Mrs 
L. E. Webster. 





Rye Pudding—Beat with 1 teacup sweet 
milk % teacup sugar, 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in the milk, 3 teaspoons baking pdw- 
der mixed with 2 teacups rye flour and 1 
teacup raisins, dried cherries or berries. 
Serve with cream and sugar.—[S. E. W. 





Molasses Comkies—One egg beaten light 
with % cup sugar. To this add % cup mo- 
lasses foamed with % teaspoon soda, l 
tablespoon vinegar and % teaspoon ginger. 
Flour to roll.—[Sunbeam. 
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The Weak Spot. 


When a boiler 
explodes carry- 
ing death and 
destruction with 
it, every body 
says ‘‘ Why: we 
thought it was 
strong enough: 
It must have had 
a weak spot 

somewhere !"’ 
When a man 
who has the ‘out- 
ward appearance of being 
sound and strong sudden- 
ly falls a prey to disease, 
his friends exclaim: ‘‘why 
we thought he was all right: He must 
have had a weak spot somewhere.”’ 

The fact is, almost everybody has a 
weak spot somewhere. Death and dis- 
ease are always looking for weak spots. 
If your stomach or your liver won’t do 
its proper work, if your body fails to 
get its full nourishment from the food 
you eat, and your brain loses part of the 
sleep it ought to have, no matter how big 
ged frame and muscular your limbs may 

, you will give out; disease will find the 
weak spot, and nature will give way. 

‘‘I wish to say to the world that Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery Bas proved a great 
blessing to me as I firmly believe I should be in 
a very bad state nowif I had not taken it,’’ writes 
Mrs. Ellen E. Bacon, of Shutesbury, Franklin 
Co., Mass., in a courteous communication to 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Prior to 
September 1897, I had doctored for my stomach 
trouble for several years, going through a course 
of treatment without any real benefit. In Sep- 
tember 1896, I had very sick{spells and grew 
worse; could eat but little I.commenced in 
September 1897, to take Dr.gPierce’s medicine 
and in a short time I couldgeat and work. I 
have gained twenty pounds in two months.” 

This glorious ,‘{ Discovery2, gives the 
stomach and liver power,to do their nat- 
ural work regularly and{completely. It 
makes healthy blood fandfsteady nerves. 
It builds up the weak¥spots“sound and 
strong. It is the‘only medicine that 
can be relied upon to accomplish this 
promptly and thoroughly. 

Constipation is nine times in ten the begin- 
ning and one of the first symptoms of dangerous 
diseases. When this aye mm | is present Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets should be used in com 
junction with the ‘‘ Discovery.” 


IS CURABLE 


Write for Free Beok 
of home treatment. No 
knife, plaster or pain. 


A. ¥; MASON MEDICAL 00.. 121 Wost 424 Street, New York. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOUY 


COMIEMORATING THE WRECKiNG OF THE MAINE, THE SINKING 
OF THE MERRIMAC AND DEWEY’S GREAT VICTORY AT IANILA, 


DEWEY 
GENTLEMEN'S WATCH 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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These watches are made 
with 10-carat gold-filled 
center. The back and the 
bezel (the rim encircling the 
crystal) are made from steel 
recovered by the United 
States Government from 
the Battleship MAINE, 
which was sunk in Havana 
Harbor February 15, 1898. 
The cases are made es 
for us by the W. F. Doll 
Mfg. Co., who_ purchased 
from the U. S. Government 


laine 
Case 


all of the steel saved from 
the wreck of the Maine. 
Proof of the genuineness 
of this statement is found 
in the following: 

“U.S. NAVY YARD. 
New York, February 11, 1899. 

Thisis to certify that the U. 
S. Government through their 
representative atthe New 
York Navy Yard has deliv- 
ered to the W. F. Doll Manu- 
facturing Company, New 
York,the Steel recovered from 
the wreck of the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1200lbs.), being 
the entire amount of Steel 














saved. Gibson, Com- 
mander, U. 8. N. . In Charge 
General Delivery of Stores.” 
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The watches are fitted with 
e stem wind and stem set spe- 
cial American movement, 
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It reached me yesterday 
I wish also to éx- 
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Very sincerely yours, 
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These watches, taken altogether, 
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possessor of this watch will not only 
lasting souvenir, a perpetual reminder of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. 
within a few years these watches, practicable souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount now asked for 
them. They will doubtless be handed down from father to son for many generations, and the history of the wrecking of the Maine 
and how it was remembered by Dewey and other heroes will be told and re-told many times over, and each generation will prize 
these watches more than the preceding. 


NUMBER LIMITED. 
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Maine. ‘Those securin 





HOW YOU CAN SECURE ONE. 


Remember the number of watches manu- 
b factured and sold will necessarily be 
limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from the 
one will be fortunate indeed. 

either the Maine and Dewey Gentlemen’s 


Watch or the Hebson Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, $4 DOWN 
t 


together with a guarantee for one year, as stated above, for only 
$10, or we will send the same watch in beautiful plush case, 


postpaid, ¢ either D bem 


anyone sending 15 new 
our journal (other than 


; Address orders to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Ke parirtotedesotetedrnd penned Spiledesrtennte LoesnteLedniy MrteLedotet Mere lot ee sol ieee Lote tntettiet LOG hQht GAL ALA LAD DALAL D 
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ENIR 
HOBSON 


Lapies’ Watcn. 
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ACTUAL SIZE. 
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Th The watches are fitted with 
e ovemen t. stem wind and stem set spe- 

cial American movement, 
marked Dewey, May 1st,1898. They are open face. The cases | marked Hobson, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sinking 
have received the same treatment, and the watch is guaranteed 
the same as the *‘Hobson.” 


FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. Dot Mre. Co. 

Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my heart thanks for the 
beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. 
and isthe admiration of all who have seen it. ; 
appreciation of the kindly sentiments contained in your 
note of September 3rd. 
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They are open face, and taken altogether 
make up one of the most attractive watches which we have ever 
seen. Everyone who has seen them has been more than de- 
lighted. The steel used in the manufacture of these watches has 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun 
metal which is so fashionable just at present. 
are in perfect order an 


of the Merrimac. 


re 


re Loony 


The movements 
d are guaranteed finely made, durable, 
and accurate timekeepers. The manufacturers agree that if with 
fair usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its 
return to us within one year from date of sale, repair or replace 
Tt with a new one. 
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FROM LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


WRECK OF COLON, SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Oct. 15, 1898. 
W. F..Dotu Mre. Co., 


Gentlemen :—Your kind letter of the third of September 
and the beautiful token are only just received. It is exquisitely 
gotten up in every way, and I beg you to acce 
and appreciation for it. and for your kind words, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mithun, Peston Harbors ~ 


UNIOUEB AND PRACTICAL, 


are the most attractive 


renee Mn 


my best thanks % 


eet 


roates' 


7 


Bear in mind they are not cheaply 


gotten up. The movements are constructed especially: for us, and are finely finished, durable and accurate. The fortunate 
be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure in having a practicable and 
It would be safe to say that 


we have ever seen. 


the sender’s own) at $1 per year,each such subscriber to 
also receive free acopy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 
For two more (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send 
either watch ina beautiful plush case. 


To those who have not the money to pay in full for 
watch at.present, we will send either watch, 
charges prepaid, for $4 cash down, with 
month until the watch ig paid for in fu 
avail themselves of this propesition will receive full particulars 
upon application. 


ments of $1 per 
Those desiring to 
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HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 
FORCE FEED 


GRAIN & FERTILIZER 


eatesty ais ‘ the 
ne es est, 
and etre oe rain 
drill ont e warket. 
any pointe - su- 
periorit it is 
—— fromt . cen- 
fre. Quantity of grain 
and fertilizer can be 
changed while 
in operation 






tity. Give onea trial and 
trely accurate in.g weied Cizoulare free. Address 
CH OMGOLD, Mir’s. York, Pa. 








Pure Water 


and how to get it ae ° probiom & that is very 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
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LOOK AT.HIS TEETH. 


Don’t take the Auctioneer’s word, but look in the 
horse’s mouth. Page _ ence is fifteen this spring, 
has‘‘good 7ind’’ and not a pimple. It’s‘ ‘standard.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





BULL-STRONG 


y height de- 


filed Spring 
Steel Wire, galvanized. The 
makes it self-regulating. It’s 
CHICKEN-TIGHT 
Prices will surprise 
ou. We sell direct to the 
‘farmer at lowest wholesale 
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‘Makes the Lawn Bi Beautiful 


and adds to the attractiveness and value 
of the home. It’s strong and durable; 
keeps out everything but the sunshine. 
When set with our Ornamental Steel 
Posts it will last indefinitely. 31, 37, 43 
and 49 inches high, as you wish. Un. 
equaled for School Lawns, Church En- 
closures, Parks, C emeteries, Private 
Lots, etc. Catalogue FREE, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 50, E'lwood City, Pa. 
Or Room 10, 309 Broadway, New York City, 
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STAR DRILLING MACHINE. 


The water is down there and the only 
way to py a supply absolutely free _—- 


mm is to god 
@ cased — e Raves tail fine ot of 
supplies. Write. Catalogue FREE. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


Anti-Trust 
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The U.S. Triple Current Separator 


is noted for its 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF OPERATION, AND DURABILITY. 


More Than Fulfils Expectations. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 

The No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator more than fulfils my 
expectations, It runsso easy and is so little trouble to separate 
the milk from ro cows that I have decided not to get the power 
lintended buying. Then the ease with which it can be cleaned, 
its simple and strong construction, the quickness of replocies 
any part shouldit ever become worn, and its thorou skim- 
ming should recommend the Improved VU. ng machines to 

every one in need of a first-class separate 

=a LESTER W. LOVELESS. 


Write for large illustrated catalogues. Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Scales Free 


Let us tell you how 
you can get an 


Osco oO D U. S. Standard 
SCALE Free 

Den’t Wait. 
Osgood Scale Co., 105 Central st., Binghamton,N.Y. 














IDER, 
MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 















Your Bank Account 


will scarcely miss the amount required to purchase a vehicle 
or harness from us. This is so because you get these articles 
at first cost when you buy from us. 
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We make 170 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness. We are the largest 
manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness in the worl 
sumer exclusively 


i selling to the con- —_ with nickel ‘oe 
lete with 
You take no risk as we ship goods =. we rape, $20, 













No Po ea with double 
x Complete with side curtains, 7 
lamps and Pang shafts, price, $72, Just as anywhere subject toathorough exami- Asgood as sells for $30. 
as retails ‘or $110. pation. Don’t I until alga get a copy 
of our large illustrated catalogue. We send it ‘Eto you upon request. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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BYDRitlic ne. 


Made in varying sizes; phar eae power, 
Get our free por meen before MPa. COL. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
3MainSt. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 





UARANTEED 
VEMIOLES $8 45 
AS LOW AS a 

The price of this Buge 


is so low it will astonieh 
you. Send for our ren 


catalogue. 
ost 
will p AS 









u on 
manufacturer’s 
prices and save|—> 
you money on Ve= 
hicles, Harness, ~ 
Bicycies,Sewing “Chicago Special,” described 
Machines, Etc. in catalogue on page 30. 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-2718. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—Ep1Tor. 

















KEYST ONE QUICK HAYING MACHINES. 


Keystone Side-Delivery Rake | Keystone Hay Loader. 

means ; oe why Quality Loads the hay from the windrow 

of" IMM ay com- | orcock, or direct from the pant 

ad pletely and ‘lewves it im a light, | if the hay isheavy. Takes 

Ee =i EA] loose windrow ready for loader. | hay up clean but takes pA ~ 

UC Its use means alr eured, not sun | manure, rubbish, &c. It mak 

Rakes wide, bleached hay. Better than s | haying quick and easy. 
fast and clean Sulky Rake and saves use of tedder. | showery wouthas it often saves 

Takes up no trash, that means clean hay. enough to pay foritself in one day. Loadsa wagon in 5 minutes. 


Made entirely of steel and Horses move in a fuli circle. Each revo- 
iron. Horse power only. Mount- Keystone Three Feed Hay Press. lution moves the plunger three 
ed on stee) be yy an — on —mtimes—one more — —_ any 
the wheels when operating. er press made. Requires no 

Write for our # rial Mae ae, K a / more men but increases capacity 


fully describing these mach 
KEYSTO: , ILL. 
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7 bevond com 
WE MANUFACTURING co., 32 RIVER : ST, STERLING, | 

















WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. renriizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
free sample and book. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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'RON PIPE * 


ONE INCH BILAcCHK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 
For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 2 feet. 

Two cEN TS -FPer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 

Sheriffs’ sant Receivers’ sales. 

Roofing. de, Bootes an Meatertel Hgpéware, Clothing: 


hoes Is, Machi ’ 
ed &c., id at LE Toole Machi SE. 


Chicago House W Wreckin gCo.¥: “$500 & Tron Sts. 
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_the construction of barns and outbuildings 
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BARN PLANS ons 


BUILDINGS 


Iwo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, Ct 
by prac 

ters. Chapters are devoted to the ec onomic erection 
and use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattle barns, 
— 4 barns, corn houses, smoke houses, ice houseS, pig- 

pone, granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upoa 

ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs. an 

roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
manure sheds, barn yards, root pits, etc. Cloth, 12m 
Postpaid, si. 50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New Yorke 











